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RevoLuTions always present highly colored pictures of human char- 
acter. ‘lo see a nation rising in a mass, forgetting the claims of con- 
sanguinity, the calls of interest, and the love of indolence; to observe 
them breaking off the restraints imposed by laws, customs, and long 
habits, and embarking all their personal concerns in the public cause, 
may well suit the feelings of enthusiasm; but is not adapted to exalt 
our opinion of human virtue, when we include in the calculation all the 
distress endured by some parties, or individuals, and the crimes in 
which those distresses have had their origin. 

Very discerning men are sometimes deceived by names; and it is 
no dificult matter to make the multitude believe, that what is called by 
a specious appellation must be better, than the same thing in every 
essential particular, if branded with an odious denomination. After 
the death of Charles I. it was no very arduous undertaking to change 
the name of a monarchy for that of acommonwealth; but to prove that 
the latter, during its short continuance in power, was less culpable in 
its measures than the former, would be a task of no small labor. Arti- 
cles of agreement, leagues, covenants, and acts of uniformity, each 
had their trial, their abettors, and furious opposers, and each in suc- 
cession saw its popularity decline, and itself was buried in the grave of 
its predecessors. 

Every one knows that an army is a school of profligacy and every 
species of vice, in which the learners make more rapid proficiency in 
the knowledge and practice of iniquity, tuan in almost any other situ- 
ation. But many facts might be adduced to show, that the profanity 
of soldiers is not an inseparable concomitant of their condition. The 
following instance, respecting the conduct of the parliamentary army. 
is from tiie work before us. 


“Their diligence, courage. and behavior is such,” (says one of their generals,) 
“thro :gh the providence of God, and strict care of the chief officers, that never 
men did obey orders more cheerfully, nor go upon duty more couragecusly. 
Never did greater harmony and resolution appear to prosecute this cause of 
God, than in this army. Such a consent of heart and hands; such a sympathy 
of affections, not only in carnal, but in spiritual bonds, which tie faster than chains 
of adamant! I have often observed a wonderful consent of the officers aud sol- 
diers upon the grounds of doing service to “ d, and how miraculously they have 
succeeded. The mind of man »eing satished, and fixed on God, and that his un- 
dertaking is for God’s glory, it gives the greatest courage to those men, and pros- 
perity to their actions.” p. 31 
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In proof of the severe discipline of the army, and the fidelity of the 


clergy in their parochial duties, the following extract may serve ag 4 
specimen, 


‘In the midst of all these disorders, there was a very great appearance of sobri. 
ety, both in city and country; the indefatigable pains of the Presbyterian ministers 
in catechising, and visiting their parishioners, can never be sufficiently com. 
mended. The whole nation was civilized, and considerably improved in sound 
knowledge, though bishop Aennet and Mr. Eachard are pleased to say, tha 
heresies and blasfihemies against heaven were swelled uft to a most prodiginu; 
height. ‘I know (says Mr Saxter) you may meet with many who will confi. 
dently affirm, that in those times all religion was trodden under foot, and that 
heresy and schism were the only piety; but I give warning to all ages, that they 
take heed how they believe any, while they are speaking for the interest of their 
factions and opinions, against their real or supposed adversaries.’ However, the 
pariiament did what they could to suppress and discountenance all such extrava- 
gancies; and even the officers of the army, having convicted one of their quarter. 
masters of blasphemy in a council of war, sentenced him to have his tongue bored 


through with an hot iron, his sword broke over his head, and to be cashiered the 
army.” p. 42. 


A consideration of the sudden reverses of human affairs, the over. 
throw of dynasties, the destruction of empires, and the fluctuations 
of power, has been often recommended as an antidote to the cravings 
of ambition. Hut we are sometimes referred to the rewards of praise- 
worthy actions, as incentives to a virtuous life; in mitigation of ow 
troubles, and to sustain our courage, we are taught to expect a full 
enjoyment of the fruits of our labors, or at least an ample survey of the 
happiness resulting from vur efforts to meliorate the condition of soci- 
ety. We doubt, however, whether such motives be not rather fitted to 
contract, than expand the mind; more suited to form selfish, than benev- 
olent men. If propositions of this kind do not offer a radically wrong 
basis for the erection of a splendid character, they certainly remove the 
sublimest motives ever presented to human exertion, and rob the Chiris- 
tian of the strongest inducement for spending his life in a good cause. 
The man who expects immediate payment for all his labor, is very apt 
to complain if that payment be deferred; still more impatiently will he 
sustain the disaypuintment, if, after the performance of his work, he 
see nv prospect that compensation will ever arrive. We are not to 
deny, that, amidst the many errors which found a place in religious 
belief, and consequently in the conduct, of the various parties during 
the reign of Charles L. and in the civil wars, some of those zealous 
men, who sacrificed their property, their reputation and lives, in what 
they considered a defence of the truth, were actuated by pure motives. 
Could the Presbyterians, while endeavoring to complete their cove- 
nant, directory, and confession of faith, and to fix them on solid foun- 
dations, have foreseen the miserable defeat they sustained, and the 
Independents rising inte the highest seats of office, dispensing the 
favors and directing the energies of the nation, it would, no doubt, have 
damped the zeal, and palsied the energies of many. But the nobler 
spirits, whose views extended to remoter ages, and who cheerfully sus- 
tained any toil through the strong hope of perpetuating what they con- 
sidered the greatest of blessings, would not have slackened their 
pace, nor cooled theirardor. On the other hand, when the Independ- 
ents were supported by the strong arm of military power, and the 
authority of parliament, could they have anticipated the ruin of their 
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schemes in the storm which overtook them in the short space of ten 
years; could they once have had an antepast of that bitter cup, which 
was poured out without mixture to them and all other non-conformists 
at the time of the restoration, they might have relaxed something of 
‘hat rigor which marked their progress. ‘They showed great zeal in 
runing away the branches of all religious establishments. ‘Their tol- 
eration Was so loose, that it became quickly intolerable. Probably, 
many of these men were impelled by no motive better than a love of 
ower; but we see no reason to question the purity of intention in all, 
or to deny that some were supported by elevated principles, and urged 


"by feelings of the purest philanthropy. 


After Cromwell assumed the supreme power, he kept all parties in 
so much awe, that they dared not persecute each other with violence. 


“The protector’s wise conduct appeared in nothing more, than in his unwearied 
jabors to make all religious parties easy. He indulged the army in their enthu- 
sjastic raptures, and sometimes joined in their prayers and sermons. He coun- 
tenanced the Presbyterians, by assuring them he would maintain the public min- 
istry, and give them all due encouragement. He supported the Independents, 
by making them his chaplains; by preferring them to considerable livingsin the 
church and universities; and by joining them in one commission with the presby- 
terians, as ¢ryers of all such as desired to be admitted to benefices. But he abso- 
lutely farbad the clergy of every denomination cealing in politics, as not belong- 
ing to their profession; and when he perceived the managing presbyterians took 
too much upon them, he always found means to mortify them.” p. 105. 


The advantages, resulting from this care to keep at peace those whe 
were disposed to injure each other, appeared on many occasions. 
Some of those who did not approve of Cromwell’s usurpation, «when 
they saw that his design was to do good in the main, and encourage 
religion as far as his cause would admit, acquiesced.” And comparing 
these times with these after the restoration, the same writer adds, 


“T shall, for the future, think that land happy, where the people have but bare 
liberty to be as good as they are willing; and if countenance and maintenance be 
but added to liverty, and tolerated errors and sects be but forced to keep the 
peace, I shall not hereafter much fear such a toleration, nor despair that truth 
will bear down its adversaries.” 70. 


When the seckers after power thus found themselves disappointed, 
and that they were not to be permitted to inflict penalties on those who 
refused to submit to their discipline, they adopted the wiser method of 
uniting to attack vice and irreligion in general, instead of devouring 
each other. 

Of the many endeavors made by Cromwell, to answer the nunrerous 
petitions, for the protection and defence of religion, probably no one 
has brought on his memory more odious aspersions than the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to examine and approve preachers; and in 
our humble opinion, no action of his life deserves greater praise. In 
the Selection and appointment of these commissioners, the narrowness 
al party spirit does not appear to have entered; for they were chosen 
irom several denominations. As the labors of these men have shown 
their diligence, their zeal, and disinterestedness, we have no hesitation 
in according with the testimony of the historian, that “they were men 
of'as known abilities and integrity, as any the nation had.” 
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During this period were many of those severities practised on the 
fricnds, or quakers, which greatly dishonored the cause of religion, ang 
Stained the reputation of those engaged in it. Some allowance is dy 
to the mistaken opinions of the age; for no party seem, at that time, t, 
have abandoned tie notion of extirpating heresy by the sword, nor tg 
have eniertained any scruples respecting the susiice of such cruel pyo. 
ceedings. ‘The natural tendency of human opinion being always t 
extremes, the succeeding reign became a season of abandoned morals, 
andopen impiety. 

It has been well said, that «faction makes men fools.” A strongep 
instance of the trath of the remark can scarcely be given, than in the 
measures adopted by several parties atter the death of Cromwell, 
That men who knew the character 0! such a wretch as Charles IL, who 
had witnessed the evils endured by the nation under the Stuart family, 
and had even felt the weight of such an unprincipled tyranny, should 
abandon all, b thin church and state, to the conduct of a prince, so des. 
titute of every thing to entitle iim to confidence, can be accounted for 
only by referring it to the just judgment of God, in giving up the nation 
to infatuated counsels. Of the many vile wretches, whom God _ in his 
wrath has suffered to hold the reigns of government in a ¢ hristian 
community, small is the number who more abused their subjects than 
Charles Il. Destitute of principle himself, he seems to have gloried 
in the worst species of vice; he exalted the wicked to places of honor, 
and thrust the virtuous out of sight; iniquity in every shape lifted its 
brazen front, integrity was forced to flee into corners; no creeping 
parasite could be so base, as not to receive encouragement, provided 
he flaitered the vices of the king and his friends, and scoffed at all seri- 
ous religion. Although several of the histories of England have been 
written by friends, or at least, flatterers of the he.se of Stuart, never- 
theless, neither their ingenuity ner their diligence have been sufficient 
to screen the detestable features of the monarch and his court. Among 
the histories of the reign in question, and all authentic records, on 
Which any reliance may be placed, scarcely can a page be turned with- 
out presenting some new feature of deformity, or throwing a deeper 
color on those exhibited before. The contrast between the morals 
of the nation, before and afier the restoration of this dissolute mon- 
arch, is well displayed by our author. 


“And here was an end of those distracted times, which our historians have 
loaded with all the infamv and reproach that the wit of man could invent. The 
puritan ministers have been dec:ied as ignorant mechanics canting preachers, 
enemies to learning, and no better than public robbers. The universities were 
said to be reduced to a mere Munster; and that if the Goths and Vandals. and 
even the 7'urks, had overrun the nation, they could not have done more to intro- 
duce barbarism, disloyalty, and ignorance; and yet in these times, and by the 
men who then filled the university chairs, were educated the most learned divines 
and eloquent preachers of the last age, as the Stilling ficets, Tillotsons, Bulls, Bar- 
rows, Whitbys, and others, who retained*a high veneration for their learned 
tutors, after they were rejected and displaced. The religious part of the com- 
mon people have been stigmatized with the character of Ayfiocrites; their looks, 
their dress and behavior, huve been represented in the most odious colors; anc 
yer oue May venture to challenge these declaimers to produce any period of time 
ince the reformation, wherein there was less open profaneness and impiety, and 
more of the spirit, as well as appearance of religion. Paps there was too 
much rigor and preciseness in indifferent matters; but the lusts of men were laid 
onder a visible restraint; and though the legal constitntion was unhappily brokes, 
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and men were governed by false politics, yet better laws were never made against. 
vice, or More vigorously executed. The dress and conversation of people were 
sober and virtuous, and their manner of living remarkable frugal. There was 
hardly a single bankruptcy to be heard of in ayear; and in such a case th bank- 
rupt had a mark of infamy upon him, that he could never wipe off. Drunken- 
ness, fornication, profane swearing, and every kind of debauchery, were justly 
deemed infamous, and universally discountenanced. The clergy were laborious 
to excess in preaching and praying, and catechising youth, and visiting their par- 
ishes. ‘The magistrates did ther duty in suppressing all kinds of games, stage- 

Jays, and abuses in public houses. There was not a play acted on any theatre 
in England for almost twenty years. The Lord’s day was observed with unusual 
reverence; and there were a set of as learned and pious youths training up in the 
university as had ever been known. So that if such a reformation of manners 
had obtained under a legal administration, they would have deserved the charac- 
ter of the best of times 

“But when the legal constitution was restored, there returned with it a torrent 
of debauchery and wickedness.— The times which followed the restoration were 
the reverse of those that preceded it; for the laws which had been enacted against 
vice for the last twenty years being declared null, and the magistrates changed, 
men set no bounds to their licentiousness. A proclamation indeed was published 
against those loose and riotous cavaliers, whose loyalty consisted in drinking 
healths, and railing at those who would not revel with them; but in reality the 
king was at the head of these disorders, being devoted to his pleasures, and 
having given himself up to an avowed course of lewdness; his bishops and chap- 
luins said that he usually came from his mistresses apartments to church, even 
on sacrament days. There were two playhouses erected in the neighborhood of 
the court. Women actresses were introduced into the theatres, which had not 
bees known till that time; the most lewd and obscene plays were brought upon 
the stage; and the more obscene, the better was the king pleased, who graced 
every new play with his royal presence. Nothing wasto be sen at court but 
feasting. hard drinking, revelling, and amorous intrigues, which engendered the 
Most enormous vices. From court the contagion spread like wiid fire among the 
peo, le. insomuch that men threw off the very profession of virtue and piety under 
color of drinking the king’s health; the appearances of religion waich remained 
With some, furnished matter of ridicule to libertines and scoflers. Some who 
had been concerned in the former changes thought they could not redeem their 
credit better than by deriding all rcligion, and telling or making stories to rendcr 
their former party ridiculous. To appear serious, or make conscience either 
of words Br actions, Was the way to be accounted a schismartic, a fanatic, ora 
sectarian; though if there was any real religion during the course of this reign, it 
was chiefly amoug those people. “Phey who did not applaud the new ceremo- 
nies were marked out for presdyterians, and every presbyterian was a redel. The 
old clergy who had been sequestered for scandal, having taken possession of 
their livinvs, were intoxicated with their new felicity, aud torew cf all restraints 
of their order; every week produced reports of one or otuer clergyman who 
was taken up by the watch drank at night, and mobbed in the streets. Some 
were taken with lewd Women, and one was reported to be drank in the pulpit.” 
Pp. 999 993. 


i ~wrwye we 


Notwithstanding all the vices of this monarch, if we were to judge of 
‘is character by some of his shameless flatterers, he would be accounted 
a wise and good prince. The English historians are not all free from 
ihe guilt of palliating his crimes. Indeed, most of the histories hitherte 
Written are the productions of men, who deemed religion of small con- 
sequence, not worthy,to occupy the attention of those who direct the 
affairs of nations. Forming and destroying empires, overturning 


ancient establishments, filling the trumpet of fame with the sound of 


arms, establishing a reputation by doing mischief to the human specics, 
have been accounted the pringipal objects of attention to what are 
called great minds. None but these and similar exploits have been 
recognised by the principal recerders of haman actions, as fit for the 
imiration of cotemporaries, or worthy Che notice of posterity, 
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CXX. 4 Sermon preached in St. Andrews church, Edinburgh, before the So. 
ciety for the relief of the Destitute Sick, on the Lora’s day, April 18, 1813, 
By Tuomas CHALMERS, then minister of K Imany. 

Thoughts on Universal Peace: a Sermon delivered on Thursday, Jan. 18, 1816, 
the day of national thanksgiving jor the restoration of ficace. By Vuomas 
CuALMERS, now minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. New York; Kirk 
and Mercein, 1817. 


SEVERAL months ago we laid before our readers a review of the cele- 
brated astronomical discourses of Dr. Chalmers; a work, which made 
its way more rapidly and extensively to the libraries of clergymen, 
and was more universally read by them, than any other small collec- 
tion of serinons, which we can mention. Nor was it read in vain; 
for without bringing the charge of plagiarism, or ofany improper use 
of a printed work, we can truly say, that within a year from the first 
pubiication of these discourses in our country, we heard from the pul- 
pita surprising number «f sermons, from which it was evident, that 
the preachers had become familiar with some of the sublime topics 
there discussed. 

The sermons before us were the work of the same masterly hand, 
and possess the same noble characteristics. ‘The text of the first is 
Psaim xti, 1. Blessedis he that considereth the poor; &e. "The intro- 
duction is occupied in illustrating the position that ‘there is a want of 
congeniality between the wisdom of this world and the wisdom of the 
Chiistian’ After spending a few moments on this topic the preacher 
intimates, that the benevolence of the world is entirely at variance with 
the benevolence of the Christian. 


“You would think if any thing could bring the Christian at one with the world 
around him, it would be this; and that, in the ardent benevolence which figures 
in novels, aud sparkles in poetry, there would be an entire congemalhty with the 
benevolence of the Gospel. I venture to say, however, that there never exisi.d a 
stronger repulsion between two contending sentiments, than between the benevo- 
lence of the Christian, and the benevolence which is the theme of elegant litera- 
ture—that the one, with all its accompaniments of tears, and sensibilities, and 
interesting cottages, is neither felt nor understood by the Christian as such; and 
the other, with its work an’ labors of love—its enduring hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesws Christ, and its living, not to itself, but to the will of Him who dicd 
for us, and who rose again, is not only not understood, but positively nauseated, 
by the poetical amateur. 

“But the contrast does not stop here. The benevolence of the Gospel is not 
only at antipodes with the visionary sons and daughters of poetry, but it even 
varies in some of its most dis'inguishing features with the experimental benevo- 
lence of real and familiar life. ‘Che fantastic benevolence of poetry is now inJeed 
pretty weli exploced; and,in the more popular works of the age, there is a benev- 

lence of a far truer and more substantial kind substituted in its pluce—the benev- 
olence which you meet with among men of business and observation—the benev- 
olence which bustles and finds employment amcng the most public and ordinary 
scenes, and which seeks for objects, not where the flower blows loveliest, and the 
stream, With its gentle murmurs, falls sweetest on the ear, but finds them in his 
every day walks—zoes in quest of them through the heart of the great city, and is 
not afraid to meet them in its most putrid lanes and loatasome receptacles. 

Now, it must be acknowledged, that this benevolence is of a far more respecta- 
bie kind than that poetic sensibility, which is of no use, because it admits of no ap- 
plication. Yet I am not afraid to say, that, respectable as it is, it does not come 
up to the benevolence of the Christian, and is at variance, in some of its most cap- 


ital ingredients, with the morality of the Gospel. Itis well, and very well, as far 
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share and go along with it- The Christian will do all this, but he would like to 
do more; and it is at the precise point where he proposes to do more, that he 
finds himself abandoned by the co-operation and good wishes of those who had 
hitherto supported him. ‘he Christian goes as far as the votary of this usetul 
benevolence, but then he would :ike to go turtuer, and this is the point at which 
he is mortified to find that his old coadjutors retase to go along with him; and 
that, instead of being strengthened by tircir assistance, he nas their contempt and 
their ridicule; or, at all events, dhicir total want of sympathy, to contend with. 
The truth is, that the benevolence I allude to, with all its respectable air of busi- 
ness and good sense, is altogecher a secuiar benevoience. ‘Vhrough ail the extent 
of its operations, it Carries in it no reference (o the eternal duration of its object. 
Time, andthe accommodations of time, form all its subject, and all its exercise. 
It iabors, and often with success, to provide for its object a warm and we!l-shel- 
tered tenement, but it looks not beyond the few little ) cars when the earthly house 
of this tabernacle shall be dissulved—when the soul shall be ditscn trom its per- 
ishable tenement, and the only benevolence it will acknowledge or care lor, will 
be the benevolence of those who have directed it toa building not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. ‘This, thon, is the polat at which the benevolence 
of the Gospel separates from that woridiy benevclence, to Which, as far as it goes, 
1 offer my cheerful and unmingled testimony. ‘The ove minds carthly things, the 
other has its conversation in heaven. Keen when the immediate object of both 
is the same, you will generally perceive an evident distinction in the principle. 
Individuals, for exampie, may co-operate, and will often meet in Ure same room, 
be members of the sume society, and go hand-in-hand cordially together for the 
education of the poor. But the forming habits of virtuous industry, and good 
members of society, which are che sole consideration in the heait of the worldly 
philanthropist, are but mere accessions in the heart ecfthe Chistian. The main 
impulse of his benevolence lies in furnishing the poor with the means of enjoying 
that bread of life which came down from heaven, and in introducing them to the 
knowledge of those Scriptures which are the power of Ged unto salvation to every 
oie who velieveth. Now, it is so far a blessing tothe world that there is a co-op- 
eration in the immediate object. But what 1 contend tor, Is, that there is a total 
wauat of Congeniality in tue principle—that the moment )ou stp the institution of 
its temporai advantages, asd make it repose on the naked grandeur of eternity, 
it is tallen from, or laughed at, as one of the chimeras of fanaticism, and left to 
the desuised efforts of those whoin they estee.n to be unaccountable people, who 
subscride for missions, and : wander their money on bibie Socicties. Sirange 
effect, you wouldthiuk, of eternity to degrade the object with which it is councce- 
ed! But soitis. ‘Che biaze of glory, which is thrown around the mar.yrdom of 
a patriot or a phibosopher, is refused to the martvrdom ct a Christian. Wena 
statesman dies, who lifted his tutrepid voice tor the liberty of the species, we hear 
of nothing but of the shrines and the monuments of immortality. Put into his 
piace one of those sturdy reformers, who, unmoy ed by councils and inquisitions, 
stood up for the religious liberties of the world: and it is no sooner done, than the 
full tide of congenial sympathy and admiration is at once arrested. We have all 
heard of the benevolent apostleship of Howard, and what Christian will be behind 
his fellows with his applauding testimony? But wiil they, on the other hand, share 
his cuthusiasm, when he tells them of the aposileship of Paul, who, in the sub- 
limer sense of the term, accomplished the liberty of the captive, and brought 
them that sat in darkness out of the prison-house? Well they share in the holy 
benevolence of the apostle, when he pours out his ardent effusious in behalf of 
his countrymen? They were at that time on the eve of the crueilest sufferings. 
Tue whole vengeance of the Roman power was mustering to bear upon them. 
he siege and destruction of their city form one of the most dreadful tragedies in 
the history of war. Yet Paul seemsto have had another objec: in his eye. lt was 
their souls and their eternity which engrossed him. Can you sympathise with 
him in this principle, or join in kindred benevolence with him, when he says, that 
“my heart’s desire and prayer for Israel is that they might be saved.’ ” pp. 5-10, 


We have indulged our readers with this long quotation, not ouly to 
give a fair statement of the argument, but tu impress the solemn and 
affecting truths which the statement contains. Most refecting per- 
Sons have been aware. we presume. of this discrepancy hetween the 
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feelings of worldly men and the feelings of Christians. It is indeed a 
must huiniliating fact, and one which proves the extreme depravity of 
our nature, that multitudes, in the soberest exercise of their philan. 
thropy, should altogether exclude any thought of eternity, and any 
provision fur the future happiness of those to whom it dispenses char- 
ity. This fact should remind Christians, that their exertions should 
be more devoted to the spiritual good of perishing immortals, than 
would otherwise be their duty. ‘The world will do much to take care 
of the bodies of men; real Christians only can be relied upon to make 
the proper sacrifices for the good of souls. There is danger, however, 
that Christians will suffer their benevolence to be expended too much 
upon objects of a secular nature. ‘This has been the case hitherto; 
and it needs a powerful excitement to enable them to form a proper 
standard of duty, in regard to the relative claims of this world and the 
world to eome. The most scrupulous and conscientious Christians 
would, with few exceptions, be astonished to find, on a review of 
their past lives, how little they had contributed of their money and 
their time, with a direct view to the salvation of souls, compared with 
What they had given to relieve the temporal wants of their fellow- 
creatures. We do not say, that too much has been done to relieve 
the temporal wants of the poor and the sick and the destitute; but 
that too little. far too little, has been done, and is done stiil, for the 
spiritual good of the ignorant, and the sinful. And if it were impos- 
sible that more should be done in the business of charity, than has 
been hitherto done, we should say, without the least hesitation, that it 
were better to leave the body unprovided for, than to neglect the soul, 
It is safer to say, however, in the words of Christ, These things ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

In pursuing this subject, Dr. C. asserts, that he is not aware of the 
fact, that the use of a written language has, in modern times, been in- 
troduced among savages by any other persons except missionaries. 
This has been done in many instances by them. When religion is the 
errand, and the occasion, some men have been found, who, with un- 
conquerable labor and perseverance, have formed an orthography for 
wandering barbarians; and have taken their children from the woods, 
placed them in village schools, and taught them the arts and decen- 
cies of cultivated life. How idle is the dream, that savages must be 
civilized before religion can be sent tothem; and how completely is 
this dream dissipated by thousands of facts, which are constantly 
transpiring, as well as by a single glance at the New ‘Testament. 

The explanation of the text is short and forcible: 


“Blessed is he that considereth the poor—a grave and prosaic exercise I do 
allow, and which makes no figure in those high wrought descriptions, where the 
exquisite tale of benevolence is made up of ail the sensibilities of tenderness on 
the one hand, and of all the ecstasies of gratitude onthe other. The Bible res- 
cues the cause from the mischief to which a heedless or unthinking sensibility 
would expose it. It brings it under the cognizance of a higher faculty—a_fac- 
ulty of steadier operation than to be weary in weil-doing, and of sturdier endur- 
ance than to give it up in disgust. It calls you to consider the poor. It makes 
the virtue of relieving them a matter of computation as well as of sentiment; 
and, in so doing, it puts you beyond the reach of the various delusions by whic! 
you are at one time led to prefer the indulgence of pity to the substantial inter- 
est of its object; at another are led to retire chagrined and disappointed from the 
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scene of duty, because you have not met with the gratitude or the honesty that ye 
ou laid your account with; at another, are led to expend all your anxieties upon 











































of the accommodation of time, and to overlook eternity. It is the office of consid- 
n- -ration to Save you from all these fallacies. p. 13. | i } 
. The advantages of considering the poor, are, first, that «the labor . 
ld and the attention of actual business’ will be expended upon their a 
an wants; and, secondly, a provision for eternity will not be forgotten. hit 
“4 The division of labor, which is carried to such perfection in our day bi | 
ke is thus recommended, as applicable to works of charity. it 
ed 
. «You have all heard of the divisionof labor, and I wish you to understand, | ij 
ig that the advantages of this principle may be felt as much in the operations of , 
to; charity, as in the operations of trade and manufactures. The work of benefi- 
er cence does not lie in the one act of giving money; there must be the act of at- ; 
the tendance; there must be the act of inquiry; there must be the act of judicious: 4 
ns application.” p. 26. 
ie The same principle is applicable, with still more force, to the va- | i 
ith rious details ofreligious charity. The British and Foreign Bible So- st 
w. ciety has taught reflecting Christians, what indeed they should have i 
ua known from the dictates of plain common sense, that religious chari- 4 
at ties, if conducted ona scale commensurate with the wants of mankind, al 
“a should employ, in their various departments, the vigorous and undis- “ih 
" tracted labors of the most capable, the most energetic, and the wisest wih 
nA men in the Christian community. The government ofa nation, upon | i 
| t known principles, and according to established usages, is an easy i 
ul. matter, compared with the introduction of the Gospel among bigoted "| 
hi and superstitious idolaters, or the revival of the Gospel where its glory } 


has been obscured, 
In discussing the second part of his subject, the preacher, after des- 


ie cribing the temporal comforts often bestowed by persons of mere \ 
“if worldly benevolence, exclaims; " 
” _ “Kind and amiable people! your benevolence is most lovely in its display, but ‘i 
ne ' Oh! it is perishable in its consequences. Does it never occur to you, thatin a a 
br _ few years this favorite will cie—that he will go to the place where neither cold . i 
Sy nor hunger will reach him, but that a mighty interest remains, of which both of i 
n- us may know the certainty, though neither you nor I can calculate the extent. La 
¥ Your benevolence is too short—it does not shoot far enough a-head—it is like i 
> fs regaling a child with a sweetmeat or atoy, and then abandoning the happy un- . i 
is reflecting infant toexposure. You make the poor old man happy with your it 
ly » crumbs and your fragments, buthe is an infant on the mighty range of infinite 
' duration; and will you leave the soul, which has this infinity to go through, to its 4 
chance? How comes it that the grave should throw so impenetrable a shroud 4 

over the realities of eternity? How comes it that heaven, and hell, and judgment, ve 

; _ should be treated as so many nonentities, and that there should be as little real \ 
0 and operative sympathy felt for the soul, which lives for ever, as for the body 
he a afi. rit is dead, or for the dust into which it moulders? Eternity is longer than 
” _ time; the arithmetic, my brethren, is all on one side upon this question; and the ‘i 
3- fF Wistom which calculates, and guides itself by calculation, gives its weighty and i 
ty _ Tespectable support to what may be called the benevoience of faith.” pp. 27, 28. a 
a 4 
2. The commencement of the following quotation is as complete a de- : 


: h > . . ° . . 
. ‘Meation of the latitudinarianism, which has been secretly and grad- 
| Vout. XLY. 68 
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ually making its way in New England, but which we confidently be. 
lieve to be now on the decline, as could have been written by Dp 
Chalmers, had he studied the subject ten years in our metropolis, 


“There is an indolent and superficial theology, which turnsits eyes from the 
danger, and feels no pressing call for the application of the remedy—which re. 
poses more in its own vague and self-assumed conceptions of the mercy of Gog 
than in the firm and consistent representations of the New-Testament—which 
overlooks the existence of the disease alt gether, and therefore feels no alarm, 
and exerts no urgency in the business—which, in the face of all the truths ang 
all the severities that are uttered in the word of God, leaves the soul to its 
chance; or, in other words, by neglecting to aminister every thing specific for 
the salvation of the soul, le ves it to perish. We do not want to involve you jp 
Controversies; we only ask you to open the New Testament, and attend to the 
obvious meaning of a word which occurs frequently in its pages—we mean the 
word saved. The term surely implies, that the present sta‘e of the thing to be 
saved, is a lost and an undone state. Ifa tree be in a healthful state from its in- 
fancy, you never apply the term saved to it, though you s_e its beautifu. foliage, 
its flourishing blossoms, its abundant produce, and its progressive ascent through 
all the varieties incidental toa sowid and aprosperous tree. Butif it were dis. 
eased in its infancy, and ready to perish, and if it were restored by management 
and artificial applications, then you would say of this tree that it was saved; and 
the very term implies some previous state of usele-sness and corruption. What, 
then, are we to make of the frequent occurreuce of this term in the New Testa- 
ment, as applied to a human being? If men come into this worl: pure and inno. 
cent, and have nothing mor« to do but to put fort! the powers with which nature 
has endowed them, and so rise through the procressive stages of virtue and ex- 
cellence, tothe rewards ofimmoriality, you would pot say of these men that they 
were saved when they were translated to these rewards, ‘I:ese rewards of man 
are the natural effects of his obedience, and the term saved is not at all applica- 
ble tosuch a supp»sition. But the God of the Bible says differently. If a man 
obt:in heaven at all, it is by being saved. He is in a diseased state, and it is by 
the healing application of the blood of the Son of God, that he is restored trom 
that state. The very title applied to him proves the same thing. He is called 
our Savior. ‘he deliverance wh.ch he effects is cal ed our salvation. Tie men 
whom he doth deliver are called the saved. Doth not this imply some previous 
state of disease and helplessness? And from the frequent an:i incidental occur- 
rence of this term, may we not gather an additional testimony to the truth of 
what is elsewhere more expressly revealed to us, that we are lost by nature, and 
that to obtain recovery, we mustbe found in Him who came to seek and to save 
that which is lost. He that believeth on the Son of God sinall be saved, but he 
that believeth not, the wrath of God abideth on him. 

“We know that there are some who loathe this representation; but this is just 
another example of the substantial interests of the poor being sacrificed to mis- 
management and celusion. It isto be hoped that there are many who have 
looked the disease fairiy in the face, and are ready to reach forward the remedy 
adapted to relieve it. We should have no cali to attend tothe spiritual i..terests 
of men, if they could safely be lef to themselves, and to the spontaneous opera- 
tion of those powers with which it is -upposed that nature has endowed them. 
But this is not the state of the cise. We come into the world with the principles 
of sin and condemnation within vs; and, in the congenial atmosphere of this 
world’s example, these ripen fast for the execution of the sentence. During the 
period of this short but interest ng passage to another world, the remedy is in the 
Gospel held out to all, and the fi eedom and universality of its invitations while It 
opens assured admission to all who will, must aggravate the weight and severity 
of the sentence to those who will not; and upon them the dreadful energy of that 
saying will be acco »plished,—*tHow shall they escape if they neglect so great 4 
Salvation?” pp. 29—32. 


The discourse concludes with the following animated paragraph: 


“While in the full vigor of health, we may count it enough to take up with 
something short of this. But—striking testimony to evangelical truth! go to the 
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awful reality of a human soul on the eve of its departure from the body, and you 
will find that all those vapid sentimentalities which partake not of the substantial 
doctrine of the New Testament, are good for nothing. Hold up your face, my 
brethren, for the trath and simplicity of the Bible. Be not ashamed of its phra- 
seology. I: is the right instrument to handle in the great work of call nga hu- 
man soul out of darkness into marvellous light. Stand firm-and secure on the 
impregnable principle, that this is the word of ( sod, and that all taste, and im igi- 
nation, and science, must give way before its overbearing authority. Walk in 
the footsteps of your Savior, in the two fold office of caring for the diseases of the 
body, and administering toe the wants of the soul; and though you may fail in 
the fermer—though the patient may never arise and walk, yet, by the blessing of 
heaven upon your fervent and effectual endeavors, the latter object may be gain- 
ed—the soul may be lightened of all its anxieties—the whole burden of its disea- 
ses may be swept away—it may be of good cheer, because its sins are forgiven— 
and tne right direction may be impressed upon it which will carry it forward in 
progress to ahappy eternity. D-ath may not be averted, but death may be dis- 
armed It may be str pt : fits terrors, and instead of a devouring enemy, it may 
be hailed as a messenger of triumph.” p. 33. 


We have been liberal in our quotations because many of our readers 
will not see the volume before us, widely diffused as it is; and becatse 
those, who possess it, will be pleased to bave some striking passages 
at command, for the gratification of themselves and their families. 

Dr. Chalmers is one of the great ornanents of the orthodox and 
evangelical cause; and it is a subject of devout thankfatness, that his 
distinguished powers should have been rescued from the chilling and 
deadening influence of that ‘indolent and superficial theology,’ which 
he has so well described. This change was wrought in his feelings. 
and views, as is well known, in consequence of his thoroughly study- 


ing the New ‘Testament. | 
The sermon on Universal Peace is from Isai. ii, 4: ation shall not’ 


lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
After alluding to the numerous prophecies which declare, that there 

shall be a period in this world when hostilities shall cease, the 

preacher attacks a prevalent delusion, in a very forcible and dignified 


manner: 


“But before I proceed, let me attempt to do away a delusion which exists on 
the subject of prophecy. Its fulfilments are all certain, say many, and we have 
therefore nothing to do, but to wait for them in passive and indolent expectation. 
The truth of God stands in nv dependence on human aid to vindicate the immuta-. 
bility of all his announcements; and the power of God standsin ne need of the 
feeble exertions of man to hasten the accomplishment of any of his purposes. 
Let us therefore sit down quietly in the attitude of spectators—let us leave the 
Divinity to do his on workin his own way, and mark, by the progress of a his- 
tory over which we have no co:trol, the evolution of his designs, and the march 
of his wise and beneficent administration. , 

“Now, it is very true, that the Divinity will do his own work in his own way, 
but if he choose to tell us that that way is not without the instrumentality of men, 
but by their instrumentality, might not this sitting down into,the mere attitude of 
spectators, turn out to be a most perverse and disobedient conclusion? It is true, 
that his purpose will obtain its fulfilment, whether we shall offer or not to help it 
forward by our co-dperation. But if the object is to be brought about, and if, in 
virtue of the same sovereignty by which he determined upon the object, he has 
also determined on the way which leads to it, and that that way shall be by the 
acting of human principle, and the putting forth of human exertion, then let us 
keep back our co-operation as we may, God will raise up the hearts of others te 
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that which we abstain from; andthey, admitted into the high honor of being fe). 
low-workers with God, may do homage to the truth of his prophecy, while w 
perhaps, may unconsciously do dreadful homage to the truth of another warnin 
and another prophecy. ‘I work a work in your days which you shall not believe. 
though a man declare it unto you. Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and 
perish.” pp. 38, 39. 


Dr. Chalmers proceeds to argue, that the prophecies have hitherto 
received their accomplishment by human exertion and activity; and 
that, in the same way, those prophecies, which relate to universal 
peace, will be fulfilled. This great reformation will be produced, he 
supposes, by the steady influence of Christian principles and the mild 
dissemination of Gospel doctrine, first in one country, and then in 
another; till at last, «by scriptural truth conveyed with power from 
its ample round among all the 
tribes and families of the earth, shall we arrive at the magnificent 
result of peace throughout all its provinces, and security in all its 
dwelling-places.” 

In the course of the sermon, the author expatiates on the evils of 
war;—the obstacles, which stand in the way of its extinction;-—and 
soine of the expedients by which these obstacles may be removed. On 
the evils of war, though the subject is so trite, the topics are selected 
with great judgment, and the painting is executed by a masterly hand. 
In the midst of this discussion, the solemn thought, that multitudes of 
immortal souls-enter eternity while in the act of perpetrating enor- 
mous wickedness, is thus introduced. 


“T am not saying that the burden of all this criminality rests upon the head of 
the immediate combatants. It lies somewhere, but whocan deny that a soldier 
may be a Christian, and that from the bloody field on which his body is laid, his 
soul may wing its ascending-way to the shores of a peaceful eternity. But when 
I think that the Christians, even of the great world, form but a very little flock, 
and that an army is not a propitious soil for the growth of Christian principle— 
when I think on the character of one such army, that had been led on for years 
by a rufhian ambition—and been inured to scenes of barbari:y—and had gathered 
a most ferocious hardihood of soul, from the many enterprises of violence to 
which an unprincipled commander had carried them—when I follow them to the 
field ofbattle, and further think, that on both sides of an exasperated contest— 
the gentleness of Christianity can have no place in almost any bosom; but that 
nearly every heart is lighted up with fury, and breathes a vindictive purpose 
against a brother of the species, I cannot but reckon it among the most fearful of 
the calamities of war—that while the work of death is thickening along its ranks, 
so many disembodied spirits should pass into the presence of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne, in such a posture, and with such a preparation.” pp. 46, 47. 


The preacher remarks, what we ought not to omit, that the text it- 
self is a forcible condemnation of war; and so, we may add, is every 
other prophecy of universal peace. «In the days of perfect righte- 
ousness, there will beno war;’’ and “so soon as the character of man 
has had the last finish of Christian principle thrown over it, from 
that moment all the instruments of war will be thrown aside, and all 
its lessons will be forgotten.”” The considerate and pious Scott, in 
his practical observations on Ezek. xxxix, has the following sentences, 
which deserve to be quoted, not on account of their peculiar brilliancy 
or force, but for the solid truths which they contain. 
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“Speedily the weapons of war, which are so much in use all over the world, 
will be rendered needless. Indeed thev might now be all burned or buried in the 
depth of the sea, to the great benefit of mankind; and they would be thus dis- 

osed of, did not men more resemble Satan in pride, malice, and treachery, 
than the Lord in justice, truth, goodness, and mercy; and if they did not take 
more deligit in robbing, murdering, or domineering over others, than in love 
and good works. Yet it is the common lot of spoilers to be spoiled and slaugh= 
tered, by those whom they seek to injure. After all the disturbances that is made 
by men of vast ambition or insatiable avarice, and after all their mighty expee- 
tations and achievements, a place of graves is all that the Lord gives them on 
earth; and sometimes even this is denied, that the indignities exercised towards 
their dead bodies may be an emblem of the contempt and misery to which their 
guilty souls are doomed in the invisible world.” 


The obstacles to the extinction of war are neither more nor less 
than the obstacles to the universal spread of the Gospel. It is of im- 
portance that Christians should perpetually keep this in mind. War 
has been continued among men, not because they lacked a conviction 
of its miseries and its crimes; not because they have been too ignorant 
to compute its expense; or too stupid to feel the weight of its exac- 
tions; or too blind to see the wide extent of its desolations. Even 
Nestor, who had borne arms from his earliest youth, through the 
whole period of three generations, is made by Homer to denounce 
war, when carried on as a business or a trade, in a strain of forcible 
eloquence. ‘The understandings of men may be convinced, but this is 
not sufficient; their hearts must be regulated by the requirements of the 
Gospel. 


“The prophecy of my text will obtain its fulfilment—but not till the fulfilment 
of the verses which gv before it;—not till the influence of the Gospel has found 
its way to the human bosom, and plucked out of it the elementary principles of 
war;—not till the law of love shall spread its melting and all-subduing efficacy 
among the children of one common nature;—not till ambition be dethroned from 
its mastery over the affections of the inner man;—not till the guilty splendors of 
war shall cease to captivate its admirers, and spread the blaze of a deceitful hero- 
ism over the wholesale butchery of the species;—uot till national pride be hum- 
bled, and man shall learn, thatifit be individually the duty of each of us in honor 
to prefer one another; then let these individuals combine as they may, and form 
societies as numerous and extensive as they may, and each of these be swelled out 
to the dimensions of an empire, still, that mutual condescension and forbearance 
remain the unalterable Christian duties of these empires to each other;—not till 
man learn to revere his brother as man, whatever portion of the globe he occu- 
pies, and all the jealousies and preferences of a contracted patriotism be given to 
the wind; not till war shall cease to be prosecuted as a trade, and the charm of 
all that interest which is linked with its continuance, shall cease to beguile men 
in the peaceful walks of merciandise, into a barbarous longing after war;—not, 
in one word, till pride, and jealousy, and interest, and all that is opposite to the 
law of God and the charity of the Gospel, shall be forever eradicated from the 
character of those who possess an effectual control over the public and political 
movements of the specics;—not till all this be brought about, and there is not 
another agent in the whole compass of natyre that can bring it about but the 
Gospel of Christ, carried home by the all-subduing power. of the Spirit to the 
consciences of men;—then, and not till then, my brethren, will peace come to 
take up its perennial abode with us, and its blessed advent on earth be hailed by 
one shout of joyful acclamation throughout all its families;—then, and not till 
then, will the sacred principle of good-will to men circulate as free as the air of 

faven among all countries—and the sun looking out from the firmament, will be-~ 
hold one fine aspect of harmony throughout the wide extent of a regenerated 
World.” pp. 54—56. ? ) 
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After this rapid sketch, the preacher particularizes two great ob- 
stacles to the renunciation of war; *the way in which the heart of 
man is carried off from its barbarities and its horrors, by the splendor 
of its deceitful accompaniments;” and the «sentiment, which seems 
to be universally gone into, that the rules and promises of the Gospel, 
which apply to a single individual, do not apply to a nation of indi- 
viduals.” 

We have not seen a writer, with whose principles on the subject of 
war we more entirely coincide, than with those of Dr. Chalmers — It 
has been supposed, from some passages contained in our work, that 
we adopted the plan of entire non-resistance to every species of op. 
pression, outrage, and cruelty: in other words, that we carried the 
doctrines of the Quakers, on this subject, to their full extent. his 
is not the case. We do not believe these doctrines to be supported by 
reason, Scripture, or the history of Providence. We accord most 
fully, however, with the following declarations of the preacher. 


“IT wished also to explain to you, that however much I admired the general 
spirit of Quakerism on the subject of war; yet that [ was not prepared t» go all 
the length of its principles, when that war was strictly defensive. It strikes me, 
that war is to be abolished by tie abolition of its aggressive spirit amoung the dif- 
ferent nations of the world. The text seems to tell me that this is the order of 
prophecy upon the subject—and that it is when nation shall cease to lift up its 
sword against nation— r, in other words, when one nation shail cease to move, 
for the purpose of attacking another, that military science will be no longer in 
demand, and that *.e people of the earth will learn the art of war no more.” 
pp. 60, 61. 


So much time had been occupied by the other parts of the discourse, 
that Dr. ©. could say but little on the subject of removing the obsta- 
cles of war. What little he does say, relates to the duty and utility 
of addressing the public on the various details, which relate to its 
enormities, and on the various fallacies by which the empire of Mo- 
loch is supported. 


CXXI. An Address delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden 
Agricultural Society, at their annual meeting in Northampton, Oct. 14, 1818. 
By Noau WeEssTER, Esq. Vice President of the Society. Northampton: 
Thomas W. Shepherd, and Co. 1818, pp. 28. | 


To the accurate observers of human actions, it would be superfluous 
to remark, that the moral character of men grows out of their em- 
ployments. He must be ashallow politician, who does not know that 
the complexion of civil society receives some of its must permanent 
features from the occupations of the mass of the people. and that the duty 
of legislators demands their early attention to those institutions which 
essentially affect the happiness of the community. But few facts can 
be better known, than, that legislative bodies, instead of leading, fol- 
low the current of popular ‘opinion, and pursue without opposition 
whatever course it may chance to direct. Indeed, within our present 
recollection no example is furnished by the annals of legislation ol 
great improvements, suited to advance the happiness of a people, 
originating with the dictators of the laws. All inventions and 1m 
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provements must be expected from individuals, and from their combin- 
ed exertions in small associations, 

Were a judgment to be formed of the design of man’s creation, and 
his appropriate employments, from the occupations and habits of 
these, who have engrossed the applause, and controlled the opinions 
of the world, the conclusion would be irresistible, that all the energies 
of our nature should be centered in war or amusement; that nothing 
else was worthy our admiration,—nothing else to be pursued with 


ardor. 


“Notwithstanding agriculture is confessedly the first and most important oc- 
cup ition in society, it is am ng the last which have engaged the attention of sci- 
entific nen. Princeshave been employed in exiending their power and domin- 
ions; nobles, and men of distinction have been occupied in the pursuit of pleasure 
or of military skill and giory; while the culture of the earth has been left to the 
exre and toils of the iumbie peasant, to mercenaries and slaves. To this neglect 
are chiefl. to be ascrib: d the treque:t famines which afflicted the nations of Eu- 
rope, anterior to th: 1l+s: century. But within the last seventy or eighty years, 
men of science and property have been engaged in agricultural improvem« nts; 
particularly in Great Britain; and the effect of their exerti ns has been to in- 
crease the value of lands, and to furnish subsistence and augmented wealth toa 
more numerous popul. tion. 

“In this Country, improvements in agriculture are of stiil later origin; and I 
well remember the time whén :o farmer thought of restoring fer‘ili:y to an im- 
poverished soil, by the aid of the grasses. The revolution first disengaged the 
minds of \ur countrymen from the shackles of custum, and gave a spring toindus- 
try and enterprise. ‘he first effect of the Independence of the United States, 
was visible in the exiension ft commerce—but it soon appeared in every dranch 
of industry. The removal of the restrictions of the British laws of trade, o»ened 
a wide field for commercial enterprise, which, by findiig new markets for the 
productions of the earth, presented to the firmer new inducem»nts to supply 
the demand. ‘The wars » hich arose out of the revolution in France, threw into 
the po ver of our merchants, av uncommonly lucrative commerce, that absorbed 
a large amount of ca ital. ‘This capital, was in a few years, greatl, augmented. 
A large portion of this capital, has by the event of general peace, beeu liberated 
from commercial employment, and may now be devoted to agriculture and 
manuiactures. And tortun.teiy there appears to be an increasing disposition in 
Capitalists to turn their property into these chanuels. pp, 7,8. 


In a performance of this kind,it was not to be expected that the wri- 
ter should descend to minute details of the operations of husbandry. 
Mr. W, has thrown together many judicious observations on the ne- 
cessity and dignity of Agriculture, on its peculiar adaption to the 
preservation of health, the proper expansion and strength of the body, 
and lengthening of life, beyond any other employmeut. Subsequently 
he notices its happy effects in enlarging the faculties of the mind, and 
its tendency “to generate a spirit of independence favorable to civil 
and political liberty.” He has remarked «the immense difference in 
the exertion and improvement of mental faculties between those who 
labor for themselves, and those who labor for others.” Nor has he 
forgotten, among the many advantages of agriculture, its adaptation 
to the security of morals, arising from the scquestered situation of the 
usbandman, and his constant diligence, which shelter him, in a great 
degree, from the contagion of evil exam ple; The cultivator is every 
day taught, by the objects around him, his perfect dependence on the 
Supreme Being. So varied and so numerous are the lessous of hu- 
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mility which he receives, that insensibility and ingratitude to Gog 
would seem impossible, were they not found in every bosom, contrary 
to all obligations. 

Several pages of this address are devoted to an illustration of the 
value, and enforcing the necessity of experiment. ‘The farmer is per. 
tinently reminded that he is to avail himself of the knowledge of others, 
as well as that derived from his own trials; that he is to examine va. 
rious kinds of soil, and learn their fitness to produce particular crops; 
that diligent care is requisite, to discover what series of vegetable 
productions is best adapted to increase the fertility of his lands, and 
afford the clearest profit in each particular species. Of the latter 
subject, we think the agriculturalists of our country extremely defi. 
cient in their knowledge. ‘The great advantages to be expected from 
what is termed, the swecession, or rotation of crops, seem to be little un- 
derstood; and no considerable district within our knowledge has yet 
afforded fair specimens in this department of rural economy. Not- 
withstanding this neglect, and with all the bad management every 
where visible, the general comforts of our citizens in the articles of 
food and clothing, are beyond thuse of any other country. This fact 
alone serves to show, that were agriculture pursued with as much zeal, 
as other sciences have been, and those engaged in itexcited by as great 
rewards as are bestowed on military men, ora hundred times worse, 
on stage-players, the United States might support a population, sur- 
passing the numbers of the best regulated states of Europe. 

Few subjects open to the examination and constant reflection of all 


ranks of men, are so ill-understood as that of the circulating medium, 


of eivilized nations. The common notion appears to be, that the 
wealth of a people increases in a direct proportion with the multipli- 
cation of the currency. In this vague opinion, there is a total dis- 
regard of the obvious tacts which prove its falsehood. The mischiefs 
of this belief have indeed been well shewn by able financiers; its fal- 
lacy has been exhibited by many commercial men; but no arguments 
could place its naked absurdity in so strong a light as the experience 
of our own country. Without attempting an ample discussion of this 
subject, Mr. Webster has given a lucid exposition of the cause of the 
evil, in the number of our banking institutions, and the enormous 
quantities of paper which they issue, the credit of which depends on a 
small capital. In three or four pages of this address, there is more 
sound reasoning and good sense, on this subject, and that of Ameri- 
can manufactures, than we recollect to have seen comprised in so small 
a compass. 

The most favorable point for stationing an observer to view the 
operations of a complicated structure is not always at its centre. 
Many faults, even in a single piece of mechanism, escape the notice of 
the artist, whose attention has been exclusively directed to minute 
particulars of his trade, without observing the principles or the exe- 
cution of other arts related to his own. 

It is true, that most of the farmers of New England, being 
laborers themselves, have not the leisure, and many of them not 


the ability, to travel into various districts for information; nor 


is their general knowledge sufficiently extensive, to afford them 
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advantage which might be gained by comparing the soil, manage- 
ment, and produce of other countries With that of their own tieids, 
A remedy for this defect would be found in reading, since con- 
giderable agricultural information is already before the public. But 
most of this class of men are slow to avail themselves of the re- 
searches of others, as presented in books. Nota few are averse to 
ali scientific investigation in husbandry, considering it as only theo- 
retical and visionary, to attempt a betier method, than that which their 
ancestors practised so many centuries. In such a state of things i¢ 
is highly desirable, that measures be adopted to assemble the scatter- 
ed materials of knowledge now diffused among thousands of our coun- 
trymen, to give them a form, and prescribe a definite application. 
Sucha collection of facts would be alike honorable to the individuals 
who contribute to the general steck, useful to themselves, to their co- 
temporaries, and to posterity. Of the means selected for this pur- 
pose, we regard the Agricultural Societies, which have lately appear- 
ed in the United States, as presenting the tairest promise of public 
utility. Here the easy fortunes of the affluent, the science of the 
schulary and the professional man, together with the practical results 
of many experiments, conducted under every variety of circumstan- 
ces, Will lend their combined influence, to divert the attention of en- 
lightened minds from the visions of political speculation, and the angry 
disputes of party, to the substantial good of lessening the miseries and 
multiplying the comforts of human life. 

The Society before whom this address was pronounced, has our sin- 
eere congratulations on its organization, our best wishes for its suc- 
cess. ‘The institution of this and similar associations must be recken- 
ed among the milder features of the times, and indicative of our ap- 
proaching a better era. Let us labor in the hope, that the dawn of 
that day is not far distant,in which the thorn shall be succeeded by 
the fir-tree, when “nation shall not lift up sword against nation; nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more.” , 

Asa retruspect of the common employmeits of the human family, 
their zeal in doing mischief, and their reluctance to do good, and the 
broad streams of guilty pleasures, in which the wealth of the world has 
éhiefly flowed, we give the following extract. 


“In reviewing the history of the human race, it is melancholy to observe how 
large a portion of men have devoted their talents and their property to illegiti- 
mate purposes. My fricnds, what have been the principal objects of pursuit, 
among men of wealth, arid distinction, in every nation and in every period of the 
world? In the rude ages of society, tribes of men have almost always been making 
War upon each other for dominion and plunder. Disdaining the cultivation of 
the earth, as an employment fit only for women and slaves, they have consider- 
ed that glory was to be acquired only in the field of battle, and property to be 
Sought in depredations on their neighbors. And whatever modifications may 
have been introduced into the modes of warfare, by refinement and the union of 
nren in kingdoms and empires, war still wears its savage character. It almost al- 
Ways springs from savage principles, the love of power or glory, and the love of 
plunder—And what a large proportion of the population of every kingdom and 
State, is Constantly employed in manufacturing and using instruments of de- 
Struction! What an enormous amount of money is annually appropriated to 
purchase arms and provision, and to hire men to destroy lives and property—to 
Slaughter, impoverish, subdue or enslave those who are brethren of the same 
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family! Yes, Men, rational beings, the offspring of a common father, POssess eq 
of the same powers and rights, entitled to the same privileges and blessings 
capable of the same enjoyments, and destined to the same end; are often ex. 
erting their utmost powers, ind wasting their substance, to inflict misery on thejy 
own species. Is this the business assigned to man by his Creator? 

And w iat is the state of civil society,in peace, and among men not personally 
engaged inthe work of havoc and desolation? Is not the pursuit of pleasure 
power, and distinction the principalemployment? And when men have acquired 
riches, wrung perhaps from the toils and oppression of their fellow men, and are 
able to riot in luxury, and 


“Roll the thundering chariot o’er the ground,” 


to what purposes has their wealth been applied? How large a portion of it has 
been squandered on the most contemptible sports, and the most degrading vices’ 
See a prince, a nobleman, a gentleman, for none but gentlemen are entitled ty 
the privilege—See him mounted on Is steed, with a pack of hounds, leapin 
ditches, and hedges, and five-barred gates, in pursuit of astagorahare! Yes, 
a man, a rational being, and a company of dogs, chasing a little timorous, helpless 
animal! The hungry savage must seek his food among the wild beasts; but what 
sort of sportis this for acivilized man? 

““Go to the cock-pit, and see gentiemen of education and property, spending 
their time and money in the very rational entertainment of seeing one fowl spur 
and tear to pieces another. Is this the business of man? 

“Go to the race ground, and behold whole counties collected to see which of 
two horses can run a few feet or a few inches further than the other in a given 
time, and note the sums of money laid upon the issue of the mighty contest! Is 
this the business of man, and the proper use of money? 

“Go tothe circus, and behold an immense concourse of rational beings, as- 
sembled, to see a man ride round in a Circle, standing on two horses, or 
standing on one leg, or leaping upon a herse at full speed? Is this the business 
of man: 

“Gotothe gaming table; behoid a circle of gentlemen, and of ladies too 
intensely employed, for hours together, to win money from each other, by dex- 
terity or by fraud—or see the bold adventurer stake his fortune and the sub- 
sistence of his family on the cast of a die,or astroke of the mace! Isthis the 
proper employment of rationai beings, and the legitimate use of money? 

“Then goto the theatre, and witness the proud distinction of a player—the 
bursts of applause bestowed on the man who can most exactly dress, and 
speak, and act, and laugh and strut, like the person he represents—who can 
best mimic a prince,a fop, or aclown! Is this the proper employment of mar 

‘“‘To complete a view of human folly, go to a bull-baiting—yes, a bull-baiting 
in a Civilized, a christian country!) And what is the entertainment, and who the 
spectators? Why princes and nobles, gentlemen and ladies, assembled by thous- 
ands, to see a rational being tease and fight a bull! 

‘‘What sort of emplovments are these for intellectual beings? What is the 
loss of time, and the expense of money, in these diversions? Sufficient perhaps 
every year to convert a wilderness into a garden, or to christianize a whole empire 
of pagans!” pp. 25—28. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Panoplist. 
ON THE DECEITFULNESS OF RICHES. 


In the parable of the sower, one of those divinely eloquent and forcible 
discourses, Which fell from the lips of the incomparable Preacher, the 
deceitfulness of riches 1s declared to be one of the causes why the word 


‘jis unfruitful. It is not my design, in the following observations, fo 


expatiate on the truth of this declaration, as confirmed by many other 
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assages of Scripture, or by multitudes of facts, which are continually 
taking place in the world. My only aii Is, to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to the force and propriety of the epithet deceitfulness, which is ap- 
lied to riches by Him, who knew with intuitive certainty the nature of 
all causes and their effects. It seems to me, that most readers of the 
Bible lose much of the improvement, which they might derive from its 
wrusal, because they do not ponder upon the very words of Scripture, 
till they see the wonderful propriety with which the language of the 
inspired writers is selected. ‘The more they come into this habit of 
ascertaining and weighing the exact meaning of scriptural language, 
not for the sake of sharpening the understanding that it may be em- 
ployed in minute criticistn, but of purifying the heart that it may bear 
the lively image of the Savior, the more will they be convinced that the 
exact phraseology of the inspired writings, and not their general im- 
port: merely, was dictated by unerring wisdom. Among the many 
objects, which beguile mankind, and lead them astray from their duty 
and their happiness, from God and from salvation, perhaps none may 
so eminently deserve the appellation deceitful, as riches. ‘They deceive 
men of all classes and all characters, and in all stages of society. ‘The 
small number of individuals, who escape from the snare, owe their 
deliverance sometimes to a firm and resolute application of the lessons 
of human experience to their own case, but oftener to an extraordinary 
exertion of God’s grace in their behalf. 

Let it not be supposed, that I am about to utter an indiscriminate 
condemnation of rich men. Highly honored, as well as highly privi- 
leged, is the man of wealth, who, like the generous Thornton, trans- 
forms a moral desert into the garden of God by the fertilizing streams 
of his liberality. ‘Those, who abuse the bounties of Providence, and 
couvert to their own selfish purposes that property which was bestowed 
for the benefit of the world, are objects of commiseration, not of rail- 
ing or of envy. 

Riches deceive men by magnifying the means of enjoyment which 
they confer, and by concealing the evils which they bring in their train. 
But without studying perfect accuracy, as to these classes of delusions, 
I would call the reader’s notice to several instances of that deceitful- 
ness, Which our Savior attributes to wealth. 

1. Men almost universally prove by their actions, that they suppose 
riches ean procure for them all temporal good, and secure them from 
all temporal evil; in short, that money will infallibly make them 
happy while they possess it. Now this is one of the-grossest delusions, 
that ever led infatuated mortais astray. It is a delusion that is most 
easily detected, and of which any man of common sense may be cons 
vinced by a moment’s reflection; of which, indeed, most men are con- 
vinced. Yet, after the most entire conviction, nearly all immediately: 
yield themselves to the same deceit, and remain under its power till 
long experience shows them their folly, or till death removes them from 
all their schemes of gain. ‘This surprising trait in the human char- 
acter is justly seized by Dr. Chalmers, as a striking proof of the ma- 
lignant agency, exerted upun the minds of men, by the arch-decciver. 

The fact is, that wealth cannot secure any enjoyment whatever; nor 
can it defend from one tenth part of the temporal evils, to which onr 
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frail nature is liable. The rich man, to be sure, does not often suffey 
frem cold or hunger; nor is it common for the industrious poor may 
to endure much evil from these causes. But what shall be said of tho 
immense catalogue of maladies, which afflict the body and mind of 
man? Has the possessor of wealth Obtained an immunity from lever, 
consumption, palsy, or apoplexy? Is he never harassed by inquictude, 
anxiety, melancholy, or, even by that most awful of temporal evils, 
raving insanity? What is occasional exposure to hunger and coid, 
compared with any one of the preceding list of calamities? or to hun- 
dreds of others, which might be mentioned? And how manifest a delu- 
sion is it, that money should pretend to be the grand remedy of human 
misery. How utterly unable for instance, is all the property in the 
world to compensate for many domestic afflictions;—to cure the ter- 
magancy of a wife, or to make it tolerable? to restore a darling child 
languishing in a consumption, or to save a profligate from disgrace and 
ruin? 

2. Riches are deceitful because they appear to be durable and per- 
manent, while they are in fact subject to the same uncertainty and mu- 
tability, as other things in this fluctuating world. On some accounts, 
they are peculiarly exposed to be lost. They are an object of almost 
universal cupidity; and the money, which is supposed to make one man 
happy, offers the same boon to any of his neighbors who can get pos- 
session of it. Ofcourse, there is a continual scrambling for the same 
identical possessions. It is far different with many other desirable 
things in this world. If I have health, or beauty, industry, or a capa- 
city for business, none but a fiend could be tempted to destroy these 
sources of enjoyment; because no person could derive any benefit from 
their destruction. The man, who would preserve his wealth, las to 
contend not only with the numberless vicissitudes, to which earthly 
possessions are liable, but with all the frauds, which the keenest inge- 
nuity can devise. Let it not be thought, that the vicissitudes, which 
no finite sagacity can foresee, and no precaution: guard against, are 
either small or few. Every species of property is continually exposed 
to depreciation; and most kinds to very great and ruinous deprecia- 
tion. This exposure can never be avoided. It is curious to observe, 
that those, who take great pains to render their property secure, are 
very often subject to the most mortifying and distressing losses; as if 
Providence were about teaching them and others the absolute futility 
of all human attempts to become independent of God, in regard to any 
single possession or enjoyment. ‘The instances are surprisingly nu- 
merous, in every country, of persons who have once been rich, but are 
now poor. 

8. Riches pretend to afford the means of competency, respectability, 
and even luxury, to the children of their possessors; but this pretence 
is altogether delusive. ‘To this simple statement every rich man in the 
community will subjoin his emphatic assent; and yet ninety nine rich 
men out of every hundred will remain perfect slaves to the delusion. 
The late Dr. Dwight declared, in a sermon preached to a New Haven 
audience a few years ago, that of all the men of property in that town, 
at the time he made the declaration, not one was a descendant of a rich 
family resident in the place forty years before. A similar declaration 
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might be made respecting many towns, now containing great numbers 
of wealthy people. ‘Lake all the rich men in the United States, who 
are advanced in life, and probably not one in twenty is the son of a rich 
man, or has any hereditary property. And so it will certainly be fifty 
years hence. ‘The rich merchant, the opulent landholder of the year 
1870, is now drawing his firsi breath in some humble dwelling, or 
begining to learn the alphabet, at some obscure village school, clad in 
the labors of an industrious mother’s hands; and many sons of wealthy 
and pampered families will gladly receive bread at his door. 

4. It is a delusion to suppose, that wealih is a real benefit to chil- 
dren, could it be safely preserved, and carefully delivered into their 
hands. Many parents are fully aware of the difficulty of keeping prop- 
erty for their children, but seem to imagine, that if this difliculty can 
once be overcome, the objects of their fondest love will be rendered 
happy. No hope was ever more chimerical than this, or more plainly 
proved to be so by observation, as well as by Scripture. What need 
be said on the subject, after our Savior has declared, in language im- 
possible to be misunderstood unless by the wilfully blind, that riches 
are a great hindrance to religion, and render the salvation of the pos- 
sessor more difficult, and less probable, than it would otherwise be? 
«Are you Willing,” said Dr. Dwight, in the sermon before alluded te, 
“that it should be mure difficult; will you toil through life te make it 
more difficult, for your children to enter the kingdom of heaven, than 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle?” . 

If, indeed, the possession of property were the supreme good, a judi- 
cious parent would not wish his children to inherit great wealth; for 
they would be Jess likcly to pass through ‘life in- the enjoyment of it 
when received by inheritance, than to become wealthy by their own 
exertions; if, depending on these exertions, they entered upan the years 
of active labor with a good education, virtuous habits, and little prop- 
erty. But money is not the supreme good; and he, who inherits a 
large share of it, is in danger of being disheartencd, depressed, and 
ruined by losing his patrimony; or idie and dissolute by spending it; 
or mean and sordid by hoarding it; or careful, perplexed and anxious 
by struggling to preserve it. In all these ways, they are adverse to the 
spiritual good of their possessurs. It will be found, after a thorough 
examination of our churches, that of the few wealihy men, who give 
hopetul evidence of piety, the greater part are so much engrossed with: 
temporal things, that they make small advances in religion. Splendid 
exceptions there may be; but the truth of the general observation can- 
not be questioned, 

5. Riches expose to many temptations and sins, while they deceive 
each votary by the flattering suggestion that he shall escape. What- 
ever the world may think of if, the Christian knows, that the exposure 
of our frail and erring nature to temptation is no trifle; and that the 
man, who covets a state of temptation, has very little acquaintance 
with his own heart, or very little perception of the malignity of sin. 
The temptations of the rich are various and multiplied... Some of the 
principal tend to pride, idleness, luxury, dissipation, and intemperance. 
How sadly ‘prevalent these temptations are, the history of man, in every 
state of suciety, but too plainly shows. Let it be remarked. that the 
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comparison is not between a state of wealth and a state of abject poy. 
erty; but between wealth and that condition, in which all reasonable 
wants are supplied by industry and economy. This safer condition 
is rejected with disdain by multitudes, who madly rush on beyond it 
that they may be rich and miserable. 

6. Riches deceive men in a most deplorable manner, when they 
prompt to great and enormous crimes, by promising a Compensation 
for the loss of character, for the disregard of conscience, and for the 
violation ef the divine law. How numerous have been the mstances 
of this delusion, from times of the earliest antiquity, to the murder of 
Fualdes the fast year, and the piracies and murders now perpetrating 
under the cover of South American flags. How awful the perjuries, 
how atrocious the robberies, how complicated the frauds, how cruel the 
slaughter, how base and ungrateful the treasons, into which men have 
been drawn by the allurements of gold: and how woefully have they 
been disappointed in the result of all these enterprises. They have 
universally found, that money, in such cases, never fulfils its promises; 
but that it has cheated them out of their character, their peace of con- 
science, often their lives, and their salvation. 

7. Riches are deceitful because they are actually obtained by few, 
while they hold forth a flattering prospect to all. Look through our 
country, and among the many thousands of declared bankrupts, what 
individual will you find, who did not expect to be rich? And among 
many thousands of others, who are in straitened circumstances, though 
not bankrupts, how few will deny, that they have pleased their im- 
aginations with the dream of wealth; and that their desires, and their 
exertions, and their hopes, have been powerfully excited by the pros- 
pect of attaining it. Still nothing can be more evident, than that the 
vast majority of mankind can never be rich, and must assuredly be 
disappointed if they expect it. 

Thus it appears, that riches delude the human race, by raising hopes, 
which cannot be realized; by promising happiness, which they cannot 
bestow; by pretending to a stability and permanency, which they do 
not possess; and by employing the mind about trifles, while the vast 
concerns of eternity are forgotten. It is with infinite propriety, then, 
that our Savior spoke of their deceitfulness. 

Should the preceding observations attract the notice of readers, it is 
probable that sume reflections on the manner in which property is to be 
souglit and used, may be inserted in a future number. A. B. 


ON ACKNOWLEDGING MYSTERIES. 


OBJECTIONS are perpetually urged against believing in mysteries. 
But if I believe, or say I believe, only what I fully understand, a very 
inaccurate expression is used; thisis not belief, but absolute knowl- 
edge. He who will assent to nothing beyond the reach of his com- 
prehension, must, by his own confession, have a very limited faith, 
or, in more correct langage, none at all. 

Of the inquirers on this subject, some have labored hard to account 
for the origin of evil, and finding it a cifficult problem, have stumbled 
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upon numerous expedients for a solution, to satisfy themselves, if not 
ther foliowers. No inconsiderable number have puzzled tieir minds 
so long witn this thorny subject, that they finally settle down in the 
sullen despair of Atheism, or adopt the Manichean hypothesis of two 
gods, one the author of good, the other of evil. 

Among the superficial inquirers, few seem to have sufficiently no- 
ticed the fact, that equally insurmountable obstacles arise in account- 
ing for the existence of natural, as moral, evil. Assuming the posi- 
tion, that the’ physical disadvantages and sufferings in the natural 
world are fully balanced in the present state, and that no fuiure retri- 
bution is necessary, or declaring that God takes no care of his works, 
—on one hand they contradict universal experience, on the other, they 
impeach the justice of God, and deny his wisdom, 

A very little reflection might seem sullicient to convince a dispas- 
sionate man, that the divine administration is not regulated by the 
narrow rules which can be dictated or examined by human reason. 
It has been well remarked, that for men to determine what is reason- 
able inthe divine administration, is nothing less than placing a crim- 
inal in the seat of justice, and giving him a dictatorial authority, 
superior to the acts of~a legislature, and the decisions of a judiciary. 

In the narrow limits of this paper | notice but a single instance of 
the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, not selected because in- 
volved in more complete darkness than many others; but as relating 
to facts universally known. Louk at the present population uf the 
world, in regard to the climates in which they are placed, the soil and 
its facility of cultivation, and the civil privileges they enjoy, With 
the exception of the southern parts of Asia, the chief population of the 
world has been placed in regions where the severity of the climate 
prevents any vegetation during a large portion of the year, and when 
cultivated, the sterile soil yields to the husbandman, but a scanty sub- 
sistence. ‘his is true of a great part of Europe, more particularly of 
all its northern states, and of those in the same latitudes of Asia. ‘The 
rigors of winter are still more severe, and the soil not much more pro- 
ductive, in the wide wastes which compose the northern regions of 
North America. It is to be remarked, however, these are not, like 
Europe, crowded with inhabitants. In most of the districts of all 
these countries, the peasant is forced to “dig a stubborn soil for scan- 
ty bread;”? nevertheless, in such lands, and under such disadvantages, 
have the principal arts been discovered and cultivated, and the sci- 
ences been pursued and improved, which multiply the comforts of life, 
and unfold and exercise the energies of intelligent beings. Ol a large 
portion of these countries, it may safely be said, that a small addi- 
tion to the present degrees of cold would render them uninhabitable. 

On the other hand, observe the overflowing luxuriance of wide ter- 
ritories, hitherto uninhabited by civilized men, and of others where 
the follies, cruelties, and oppression, of bad governments, have suffer- 
ed the people to enjoy less happiness than savages. Over the broagt 
territory called the vale of the Missisippi, including vast tracts on 
either side of that noble river, the Almighty scems to have poured a 
profusion of his gifts, scarcely found on any other portion of the globe. 
A soil of easy tillage, and sometimes almost without cultivation. re- 
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turns an hundred fold to the laborer, while namerous rtvers afford an 
easy conveyance of all the thousand productions to a ready market, 
No man from any reasonings @ priori, could have drawn a conclusion, 
that this exuberant soil would be permitted to lie dormant, through the 
long period since the deluge, with no other tenants than the wandering 
hunters, who roam over the soil, equally ignorant of its riches, and its 
capacity to support an abundant population. 

Not less abundant in its resources is a great part of South Amer- 
ica. Over the broad plains watered by the Amazon and La Plata, 
and their numerous tributary streams, scarce any deficiency can be 
imagined in the soil, or the quantity and variety of its productious, 
Ina delightful climate, no country surpasses many of these regions, 
aud those of Peruand Chili. Ina word, should fancy and genius be 
permitted to rove through every clime, to select whatever has been 
hitherto found, or can be suggested, as most conducive to the ease, the 
convenience, and temporal enjoyment of men; were they allowed to 
assemble in one spot the whole mass of materials for human conveni- 
ence, ornament, and delight, they would not produce, (to use one of 
their extravagant expressions,) an earthly paradise, superior to the 
one which would exist in these countries, if blessed with a perfect gov- 
ernment. Instead of such a government, God has suffered these 
provinces to be under the control of laws and administrations of the 
worst kind, which ever scoarged the humanfamily. Were the inge- 
nuity and patience of any number of men employed in selecting or 
framing a system of legislation fitted to discourage industry, to in- 
crease misery, and multiply crimes, they would not easily have better 
completed their design, than by adopting the policy of the Furopean 
governments in South America. Yet, notwithstanding this in:meas- 
urable mass of wretchedness, it is not to be questioned, that the grand 
consummation of the divine purposes is advancing, through all the 
evolutions of the incomprehensible series, with as much regularity, as 
if every stage of the process were intelligible to our weak and fallible 
understanding. Z. Y. 
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r- 
an RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
( AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

8, ; 
be ' Owr pages have been so pre-occupied, that we have not hitherto been able to in- | 
en | cert the Second Report of the National Bible Socicty. We now present large ex: 
he - tracts from it, with a connected view of the parts omitted. 
vs | “Encouraged by the increasing testimonies of public favor to the American } 
+ Bible Society, and especially by indications of the Divine blessing upon its efforts | 
of ' the Managers entered with alacrity upon the labors of their second year, which 1 
he ' they have been enabled to complete with unimpaired harmony. ‘ 
Vv. : “Inthe infancy ofan institution so greatinits object,so comprehensive in its plan, } 
Se ' and so varied in its relations, difficulties are to be encountered and experiments iy 
ot, made, which require much counsel, caution, and zeal, while yetthey occupy but i 
he a comparatively small space in its visible operations. Many of those which are if 
30 - most essential are least observed, because they are only preparatory, and there- H 
or ' fore do not furnish, except to the skilful examiner, a satisfactory test of its real if 
ne ; progress. if 
ae 7 “Such has been the experience of the Managers hitherto. They have been if 
- - employed in*® laying foundations on which a fabric, not unworthy, they trust, of if 
an ' itsnoble inscription, may rely for its future eminence and stability; and they have . 
1S- had no time to spare. it 
nd , “One of the first measures which engaged their deliberations after the Anni- 
he versary Mecting of the Society, was the proper distribution of their stereotype ‘i 

plates. On this subject there existed an anxiety which demanded prompt at- | 

as tention, accompanied by circumstances involving questions of some delicacy. : 

yle The Managers were fully convinced of the importance of affording every possi- rT 

ble aid to the circulation of the Scriptures in distant parts of the country; of nf; 

guarding against whatever might excite local embarrassments; and of preserving t 

unimpaired the unity of the National Society, and the freedom of its agency ! 

through all its ramifications. 

“They, therefore, adopted as the basis of their proceedings with regard to the i 

location of their stereotype plates, the principles contained in the following re- i 

m- port of a Committee appeinted to digest a plan for that purpose, which they feel fi 

18, it to be their duty to give at fulllength for the satisfaction of the members of the ; 

w- Society. PT 

4 

en [The committee recommended, that, in the distribution of the stereotype i 

D. _ plates, a duodecimo and an octavo set should go together; that, as a duodecimo ' 

nd _ set had been promised to the Kentucky Bible Society, an octavo set should like- f 

wise be offered; thatscts of plates, when presented to auxiliaries, should be re- if 

33. _ ceived on Condition, that they remain the property and subject to the disposal of a 

ot _ the American Bible Society, and that the auxiliary, after supplying its own Cis- \ 

er, trict, will print and distribute copies of the Scriptures under the direction and at i 

_ the expense of the National Institution. The Committee also report, that it is i 

a- fF ‘hot expedient, without greater knowledge of circumstances to fix the places of di 

er _ _ the remaining plates. ] . 
at 

“Conformably to the principles contained in the above report, an offer was % 

made by the board to the Kentucky Bible Society of a set of the octava, in con- hi 


Kexton with one of the dzrodreimo, stereotype plates of the Bible. ‘he Managers 
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of that Institution have expressed their entire approbation and acquiescence jp 
the conditions stipulated, and their grateful acceptance of the grant. 

‘‘While using their endeavors “that the word of the Lord may have fre. 
course and be glorified” throughout the United States, and especially in those 
parts where there is an incredibly swarming population, the Board have not been 
unmindful of their drethren of the woods. ‘Yhe condition of these natives, diviq. 
ed from us by their language, their manners, their ignorance, their degradation — 
by every thing which distinguishes savage from civilized man—too often by the 
fraud and other injuries of profligate whites, addresses to us a mute but piercing 
expostulation for that help which they can obtain only in very small portions 
from any other quarter. 

“What their aggregate numbers ate, it is impossible to calculate with preci- 
sion; but small as their population is in proportion to the territory over which 
they are spread, yet surely it is not beneath the notice of Bible-philanthropy; 
nor, should they escape the extermination which threatens them, will they fail 
to make, by their conversion and increase,* a large accession to the Redeemer’s 
glory, when he shall appear, “having on his head many crowns.” 

“The Managers have taken upthis matter with a view to ascertain what js 
practicable in itself, and can be accomplished by the Society. 

“Two modes present the only alternative; either to teach them English, as the 
medium of their access to the Bible, or to translate it for their use into the ver- 
nacular tongue. The former has its advantages. It would put into their hands 
the same translation from one end of the Continent to the other; and that deriy- 
ed immediately trom the originals, instead of being translated from a translation, 
as must in a considerable degree be the case if the Bible be rendered into Indian, 
It would tend to break down the great barrier to friendly intercourse between 
them and the whites, of a better disposition than they are accustomed to see. It 
would facilitate the introduction of useful arts, and the exchange of their roving 
for a settled life. Having, moreover, no letters, it isnot easy to embody their 
speech in sounds of the English alphabet, and no successful attempt has yet been 
made to simplify their language, when written, by the invention of origina! 
oharacters. 

‘“‘But these advantages are counterbalanced. In common with all other na. 
tions, the Indians are strongiy attached to their mother tongue. Lhey will noi 
submit to the paio of learn:ng another, without such a thirst for knowiedge as no 
savages possess, You musteither convince tiem of its necessity, by instructing 
them in the things of sod through an interpreter, or their children must acquire 
it imperceptibly from their familiarixy with the white settlements around them, 
Exp. rieace shows the first to be an Herculean task; and the question will al- 
ways recur, why the worshifi uf Ged is not as acceptable in Indian, as in En- 
glish? The second cannot take place but upon a smail scale; it is a very slow 
process; the Indian strengthis weakened with its acceleration; the young people 
are in danger vflearning vice as fast as they learn Engtisn; the tribe is ruined 
when itis avle to understand you; aud your end isdefeated. Besides, as the pro- 

pagation of our la.guage must keep pace with the extensionof our frontier, we 
shali not readily gain admittance tar beyond the line of the worst examples that 
can be set before them; and it will prove, not an encouragement, but a hind- 
rance to their embracing ciristianity. Their repugnance also to the whites, 
which, in this situaiion, must every day grow more inveterate from fecling 
themselves contu:uaily pushed offtheir grounds, will keep alive their prejudices, 
will kindle their resentments, and renderthem not very friendly to the white 
man’s talk. Indians speaking to their brother Indians, “in the tongue wherein 
every one was born, the wonderful works of God,” bid fair to carry the Gospel 
from the Mississippi tothe Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; 
while the English preacher is wasting his life in penetrating a few miles into 
their country. And why should we imagine that God, with whom “there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barb rian, Scythian, bond, nor free,” may not in his 
mercy “open the hearts” of t.e redmen of the woods, as well as of a ‘‘selier o! 


* It is satisfactorily proved, that where the Gospel has been introdnecd among the Indians, 
accompanied, as it regularly is, with improvement in civilization, the pop ulation iscreases, 
white that ef the heathen tribes diminishes, 
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purple,” to receive the things of his word, and purify their lips to proclaim 
among their fellows ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ?” 

“The principle difficulty in the wav of the Indian translations of the Scrip- 
tures, arises from the multiplicity of the Indian dialects. It is long since the 
researches of philologists have exploded the greater part of what were supposed 
to be radically distinct languages. Those of the Indians are ascertained, in 
many instances, to be dialects so near akin, that unlettered as he is, a young In- 
dian can make himself master of several. 

“The branches to which the Managers would more immediately bend their 
attention are the Mohawk asd the Delaware. The former would serve for the 
Five Nations, the Tuscaroras, and for the Wyandots or Hurons. The latter, 
or Delaware, is of higher importance, as it has extended itself further than that 
of any other Northern tribe. It can convey the Scriptures to many kindred 
tribes that are strewed along the frontier of the United States from Canada to 
Georgia. These are the Monsees, the Shawanese, the Kickafoos, the Kaskas- 
tias, the Twightwees or Miamis, and the Chififewas, Hurons or Algonquins. 
This last is said to be the most numerous tribe on the northern borders of the 
United States. 

“Among the Delawares the United Brethren have a mission already. The 
congregation amounts to about five hundred. They are taught to read in their 
own language; they cultivate the soil; begin to practise some of the mechanic 
arts; and are increasing both by natural population and by accessions from the 
neighboring tribes. 

“In their efforts to bring in these outcasts, who are indeed afar off, the Mana-. 
gers must submit to their circumstances, and take such parts of the Bible as 
from time to time they can procure to be translated. A beginning has been made 
The Rev. Christian Frederick Dencke, one of the Missionaries of the United 
Brethren to the Delawares, stationed at New-Fairfield in Upper Canada, has 
completed and forwarded to this Board, a translation of the Epistles of John; 
and has also finished a translationof John’s Gospel, and commenced that of 
Matthew; both which will probably be received in the course of the year, 

The first, by request of the Managers, has undergone a revision by the Rev. 
Mr. Mortimer, of the United Brethren, in this city, and by hin: pronounced to be 
correct. 

“In consequence of this acquisition, the Board, on the 2d of April last, order- 
ed an edition of one thousand copies, with the English on one page, and the In- 
dian on the other. Of these, three Hundred are to be sent to the Rev. Afsr. 
Dencke at New Fairfield, and one hundred to Mr. Leuchenbach, missionary in 
the State of Ofio, to be by them distributed among the Aborigines. The residue 
is lodged in the Society’s depository, to be transmitted, as opportunity offers, to 
missionarics, in other quarters; except so many as may be requisite to send to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the National Bible Societies on the 
continent of Europe. 

“The Board has also voted a donation of one Aundred dollars to the Rev. AZr. 
Dencke, to encourage him in the prosecution of his work. 

“With regard to the Wohawk language, the Managers findthat the Gospel of 
Mark has been translated by the celebrated Indian chief, Brandt; and the Gos- 
fel of John by Gafitain Norton, a resident of Upper Canada. Should further 
assistance be required, it may be obtained from the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, formerly 
a Missionary among the Oneidas; and perhaps from Cornpilanier himself, who is 
represented as very favorable to such aa undertaking. 

“Ia the mean time, the managers have ordered an edition of one thousand co- 
hies of Brandt’s translation of Mark, and Norton’s.of John, to be struck off and 
distributed among the tribes usually denominated the Six Nations. 

“The managers cherish the expectation of receiving the countenance of the 
Christian community in the arduous attempt of translating the Bible into the In- 
dian languages; especially as one Society has appropriated its surplus funds to 
be applied, under their direction, to this specific object. 

“The Board have also ordered to be cast a set of stereotype plates for the 
New Testament, in Spanish: which will be executed as soon asa suitable copy 
-an be procured for the purpese. 
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[The Report then states, that the managers had found it necessary to hire , 
suitable depository, and to appoint an agent, with a reasonable compensation, for 


the transaction of the Society’s business. ] 


“A serious article of expense arises from duties accruing to the United States, 
on the importation ef Bibles in foreiga languages, and of paper for the Purpose 
of printing Bibles, also on the postage of letters. 

“Foreign paper, especially the French, is preferred, as being made of better 
materials, and of a more durable texture than what is manufactured in this coun- 
try at the same prices; and couldit be procured free of duty, would enable the 
Society to furnish the Scriptures at a reduced rate, and thus to circulate them jn 
greater abundance, as well as bring them more easily within the reach of the 
poor, 

In addition to the above will be the duties payable on a set of stereotype plates 
for the Bible in the French language; which, it willbe recollected by the Society, 
the managers in their first report agreed to receive as partof the donation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in lieu of money. 

‘‘Impelled by the above considerations, and by the desire of turning their means 
to the best possible account, the managers have laid the case before Congress, 
requesting that copies of the Htly Scriptures in foreign languages, and paper 
imported by the Society for its own use, may be exempted from impost, and 
that all letters to and from its officers, upon its public business, may be conveyed 
freeof postage. They deputed an active and intelligent friend, Samuel Bayard, 
Esq. to present the matter to Congress during the late session. The Philadel- 
phia Bible Society having at the same time presented a petition for the exemption 
of duties on stereotype plates and Bibles in foreign languages imported by them, 
both applications were referred to a committee of that honorable body, who 
agreed to report favorably on the several objects therein specified; but judging 
it best to divide them into two classes, and to present in the first instance, for the 
consideration of the house, these exemptions for which both Societies united in 
petitioning, that committee reported, in part, the form of a bill exempting the 
American Bible Society, and the Philadelphia Bible Society from payment of du- 
ties on Copies of the sacred Scripturesin foreign languages that have been or 
may be imported by them, and for stereotype plates for printing the Scriptures, 
No final decision has yet taken place; but the managers cherish the hope, that 
in aiding an enterprise of such magnitude as the diffusing, throughout even the 
most indigent districts and classes, the principles of knowledge and virtue so 
valuable to a republican government, the councils of our country will not refuse 
to add the national bounty to the bounty of individuals, and emulate the patron- 
age given by other governments to that noblest of charities which, without dis- 
tinction or pre-eminence of sect, blesses their constituents with the word 
of life. 

“The Managers having become acquainted with the labors of the Rev. Fred- 
eric Leo at Paris, in procuring, by his extraordinary exertions, the printing of 
two fine stereotype octavo editions of the New Testament in French, one ac- 
cording to the translation of the Rev. Mr. Osterwald, andthe other according 
to the translation of Le Muistre de Sacy fromthe Vulgate, and in circulating 
them with unwearied diligence, at the expense of great personal toil, judged it 
proper to countenance so pious a work by a donation of five hundred dollars, 
which they transmitted te Mr. Leo through their excellent countryman S. V. 4. 
Wilder, sq. ‘Yhey have had the satisfaction to receive the most grateful ac- 
knowledgements of Mr. Leo, and to learn from J/r. Wilder, that noihing could 
have been more opportune or encouraging. 

‘During the past year the Board have received from England 700 Gaelic, 200 
German, and 500 IVelsh Bibles, boneht of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty 
for the purpose of supplying the wants of foreigners in this country who speak 
tiiose languages. 399 copies of the Gaclic Bible have been sent to Fayetteviile, 
in North- Carolina, agreeably to a request made to that effect by the Fayetteville 


Bible Society. One German Bible has been sold. The remaining copies of the 


importation are still on hand. 
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“During the same period there have been printed for the Society abont nine- 
teen thousand Bibles, chiefly of the drevier tyfe, 12mo. making the total number 
printed to be 29,600. 

“Of the 1,050 copies of the French Bible in sheets, presented last year to the 
Board by the New-York Bible Society, six hundred have been sent to the Louis- 
ana Bible Society, for gratuitous circulation among the French inhabitants in 
that region; and six copies have been delivered to an individual going to Mobile, 
for gratuitous distribution in that place. 

“Of the stereotype plates for the French Bible, to be sent out by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, only those of the Old Zestanicnt have been as yet 
received. The remainder are expected shortly. 


(The Report then mentions the gratuitous distribution of English Bibles as 
follows: 100 copies to the Steuben County Bible Society; 100 to the Essex Coun- 
ry Bible Society; 100 to St. Louis; 100 to the Saratoga Bible Society; 50 to Bible 
Society of Adams, (Mass.) 65 to U.S. ship John Adams; 100 tothe Female 
Bible Society of Wilkesbarre; 250 to the Marine Bible Society of New-York; 
and 50 tothe African Bible Society that is, 606 French Bibles, and 915 English 
distributed gratuitously during the year. 

The managers have resolved to make auxiliary societies the only medium of 
distributing the Scriptures gratuitously. ] | 


“The number of Bibles issued from the Depository in the course of the past 
year is 17,594; which added to those mentioned in the year preceding, (6,410, 
make the total number issued bv the Society since its organization to be twenty- 
four thousand and four Bibles. 

“The above have been distributed in nearly every state and territory uf the 
Union. 

“Of the six sets of stereotype plates cast for the Society, the correction of only 
two sets, of the octavo size, has been completed. The first set of the minio.z 
tyfie, duedecimo, will soon be finished; and an edition of 2,000 copies of the Bi- 
ble to be printed thereon may be expected out in the course of the next 
month. 

“In addition to the very respectable list of Auxitr1aR1Es to the Society men- 
tioned in the first Annual Report, the Board have the satisfaction to state, that 
during the past year seventy-three Societies h»ve_ officially announced their ac- 
cession; twenty-four of which existed before tr > Pablishment of the National So- 
ciety, and forty-nine were formed since. The avove, together with those men- 
tioned in the last Report, make the total number» f Auxiliaries to the American 
Bible Society, as now known, to be one hundred and fifiy-seven. 


(The managers acknowledge the receipt of $865 47, from Congregational 
collections. “he managers resolved, that all tne members of the Convention, 
who formed the Society, shall be Directors for life. In addition to these, 11 
persons during the year, have become directors for life by a subscription of 150 
dollars each; and 174 persons have become members for life by a subscription 
ef 30 dollars each. Most of these are clergymen, and the subscription has been 
made by friends in their respective parishes. ] 


“The managers have directed the extension of their correspondence to all the 
foreign National Bib.e Societies. 

“From the Russian BrBpLE SoctktTy they have received a copy of its Re- 
ports, accompanied with several copics ot Bibles and portions of Scripture, pub- 
lished by that Society in various languages of the Russian empire, together witu 
sundry other documents. 

‘From these Reports and documents it appears, that this Society is treading 
close iu the steps of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and bids fair to be 
more extensively useful to mankind than any similar institution on the Easteri: 
Continent. Itis patronised by the Emperor with distinguished liberality, and by 
hits nobles and the dignitaries of the church with uncommon union. It has thirty - 

vo Auxiliaries in the prominent parts of the empire, and bas printed, or or- 
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and eighty-iwo thousand New Testaments, in the following languages and dia- 
lects, viz. the Calmuc, Armenian, Finnish, German, Polish, French, Sclavo- 
nian, Dorpatian-Esthonian, Reval-Esthonian, Lettonian, Persian, Georgian, Sa- 
mogatian, Ancient Greek, Modern Greek, Moldavian, and Tartar. Consider. 
ing the extent of the empire, and its present political influence upon the old 
world, it is a matter of thankfulness and joy to all wh» love the Bible, that the 
operations of this Society are carried on with so mucii zeal and success. 

With the BinpLE Society oF THK NETHERLANDS their correspondence has 
embraced no public business, and extends, as yet, only to expressions of kindness 
and good will. 

The Bririsu anD Forricn Bisi¥ Society has transmitted a complete set 
of its versions; a detailed view of which is hereunto annexed. 

Vhe thirteenth Annual Report contains an astonishing variety of matter, in- 
cluding intelligence from all quarters of the globe, demonstrating the extent te 
which its beneficial influence has reached; introducing to our knowledge and no- 
tice associations of every kindred, and nation, and tongue, rising up to lend their 
aid in the mighty work of subduing, by means of the Bible, the whole world to 
the obedience of Jesus Christ. The managers are ata loss to express them- 
selves with propriety in regard to this stupendous Institution. Resistance adds 
new strength to its operations, and expenditure new contributions to its treasury. 
It goes on with increasing vigor in diffusing its blessings; and the managers of the 
AMERICAN BIBLE SocIETY can only subjoin their hearty Gop SPEED. A se- 
jection @om its printed correspondence, they cannot refuse themselves nor the 
Christians of the United States the pleasure of appending to their present 
Report. 





PECUNIARY ACCOUNTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


From the Report of the Auditors it appears, (comparing it with the former 
report,) that the Society received, during the last year, from collections, dona- 
tions, and sale of Bibles, - - - - - $33,332 40 

Gain on U, 5S. stock sold, + - - - - : 479 40 





$33.811 80 
Asno mention was made of interest, or dividends, we presume the receipts 
from this source to be included with the donations, 


The expenditures of the Society were - - > - $23,891 16 
The productive property of the Society is as follows: 
100 shares in the Bank of America, at par, - - $10,000 00 
10 shares Fire and Marine, &c. at par, - - 250 00 
10,500 dells. N. Y. 6 per cents, at cost, - - - 10,517 81 
4,500 U.S. 6 per cents, at cost, - - - 4,624 04 





25,391 85 
To this amount add cash on hand, - - - 1,188 22 





$26,580 07 
The seciety had also a great amount of property in Bibles, paper, plates, &c. 


NATIVE SCHOOLS AT BOMBAY. 


The following account was received from the American Missionaries somewhat more than 4 
year ago, andis dated in July, 1817. ‘The publication has been delayed, partly by the ab- 
sence of the Treasurer, and partly by other cireumstances. The preservation of it, in our 
pages, seems useful, however, not only as it isan interesting document in itself, but as it 
relates to an important branch of the exertions now making to evangelize the world. 


Account of the native schools established by the American Mission in Bombay. 


Berore we left our native land, the Board directed our attention particularly to 
the rising generatien among the heathen. Accordingly, asseon as our mission 
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was settled im this place, we began to form plans for the establishment of native 
schools. But as we had not at first the means of supporting native teachers, we 
commenced our system by opening a school for teaching the English language 
to sich native youths, as might be desirous of qualifying themselves for business, 
and who would be willing to pay something for their instruction. ‘This school 
was opened in Sept. 1814,and has been taught principally by ourselves. It has 
not, however, as yet answered our expectations in respect either te numbers, 
or the pecuniary advantages which we hoped to derive from it. We found 
it so difficult to collect any thing from the pupils, that we have wholly relin- 
quished the intention, and made the school free to all, who wish to enjoy its 
advantages. 

Our time isso occupied with the various other concerns of the mission, that 
we cannot pay somuch attention to this branch of our school system, as we 
could wish; and this evil is greatly increased by the irregularity of the boys. 
They cannot be made tobe punctual in their attendance. They come dropping 
in at all times of the day, as may suit their own convenience; and, while some 
are coming, others are wishing for leave to go home. Thus, either the master 
must spend the principal pari of the dey in the school, or many of the boys must 
go without instruction. From these causes, the school has suffered very consider- 
ably; and we think it doubtiul whether we shall ever be abie to render it flourish- 
ing and efficient, unless one of our numner devotes his principal attention to it; 
or a Suitable assistant can be obtained. We are, however, so sensible of the izn- 
portant advantages that may resuit from havirg a number of heathen youths 
about us, and of imparting daily insiruction to them ourselves, that we are un- 
willing to abandon this our first native school. Should we ever be able to realize 
the prospect, which we had at first, of bringing this schcol intoa different frm 
toembrace half cast and European chiidren, so as to contribute in any consider- 
able degree to the support of the mission, we shouid think it advisable to devote 
much more time and attentionto it. We have not altogether abandoned this 
hope. 

‘The average number, that may be considered as members of this school, is 
twenty. About one hundred native half cast Portuguese youths have received 
instruction in it since it was opened, two years and nine monthsago. ‘They have 
been taught reading, spelling, and writing, mthe English language. ‘The prin- 
cipal reading book is the Bible, which we explainto the boys daily as they read 
it. We also teach them some of the most Common things in astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and history, and inculcate moral and religious duties. ‘Che Christian. sys- 
tem is not frofessed/y taught; but its principal facts and precepts are learnt in- 
directly. ‘Lhe great object, which the heatnen boys have in view, in Coming to 
us,is to learn the English language, in order to qualify themselves ior mercan- 
tilebusiness. Had their parents any thought, that tuey were in danger of beng 
coiverted to Christianity, they would not be willing tosend them tous. Indeed, 
we have reason to suppose, that the fear of such a ccns:quence deters many tron 
sending their children. 

Having given this brief history of our native English school, we now proceed 
tothe other schools belonging to the mission, which are under the mnmeuiate in- 
struction of native teachers. 

_Itis doubtful, whether the imperfect knowledge cf English,which manyof the na- 

‘ives of th.s country acquire, is of any service to them, further than te enable thein 
the better to manage their worldly business. We cau communicate instruction te 
them in their own language, better than in English. Asa general thing, the English 
language can never be made the medium of communicating knowledge to the na- 
tives of India. In erder to impart useful knowledge to the people at large, it 
is absolutely necessary that schools should be established, in which the rising 
generation may be instructed in their mother tongue. 

Being iully convinced of the necessity and importance of this measure, we pro- 
ceeded, at as early a period as possible, to establish schools of this descrin- 


tion. Our first native Mahratta school was opened, at our own house, in Bee. 


1815; where it has been instructed ever since by a Brahmin. We were told at 
first, that we should have to give twenty-five rupees a mouth for a school mas- 
. sy 4 *. © . ° . 

ter. We succeeded, however, in enyaging the man just mentioned, at fiters 
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rupees a month, to instruct 30 boys. He was to have in addition one rupee for 
every 8 boys above thirty. 

Not long afterwards, other brahmins voluntarily offered to teach, under our 
directions, schools of any extent, for fifteen rupees a month, and they would be 
responsible for the attendance of 80 or 100 boys. We accordingly engaged 
another brahmin, on these terms, to open a school in a different part of the town, 
as soon as he should collect 100 boys. In April, 1816, he intormed us that he had 
collected the names of 100 boys, who were desirous of attending him, and the 
school was accordingly opened. 

In July following, we engaged a third school-master of a lower cast, who was 
to be responsible for the attendance of 50 or 60 boys; and, in May last, we en- 
gaged a respectable Jew, at 15 rupees a month, to teach a school among the 
black Jews in this place, who had expressed a desire to have a school among 
them. ‘The master is responsible for the attendance of 40 boys, of the Jew cast, 
as they are called. All these schools are entirely free. ‘The master’s wages and 
the rent of the rooms are paid by us. 

From the late examinations in April, May, and June, it appeared that, since 
the close of 1815,809 boys have been admitted into the four scheols last men- 
tioned. TTwohundred and fifty are now on the lists. One hundred and thirty is 
the average number of attendants. In some of the schools hardly any now re- 
main, who entered at the commencement. There is aconstant succession of 
comers and goers, ‘l‘hose, also, who remain on our lists, are very irregular in 
their attendance, owing to the general irregularity of tueir habits, and the little 
value which they and their parents set on learning. [The number of scholars is 
greatly increased since the above was written. Ep.] 

We will now speak of the manner in which our schools are taught and super- 
intended; and of the kind of instruction that is imparted to the children. Before 
doing this, however, it will be proper to make a few brief remarks on the sys- 
tem of school education, as it exists at present among the natives of this 
country. 

A system of instruction, in its general features, very similar to the celebrated 
systems of Bell and Lancaster, prevails and has been handed down from time im- 
memorial among the Hindoos. The following is the general description of a 
Hindoo school. The boys are assembled and seated on the ground, under a shed, 
or (as is frequently the case,) by the way-side, without any covering whatever. 
Each boy has a piece of board, about a foot anda half long, and a foot wide, 
which he covers with dust or sand; he has also a pointed stick to write with. 
Thos:, who have as yet learnt nothing, are directed by the master to trace with 
a pointed stick on the sand-board, several of the first letters of the alphabet; and 
a boy, who has learned to write, is placed beside them, to see that itis properly 
done. ‘ney then repeat over and over, the letters they have written, in order 
to ix the sound and ideas of the letters in their minds. In this way they proceed 
through the whole of the alpiabet. 

Some time every day, betore school is dismissed, all the boys, at the master’s 
direction, rise and stand in a row, each having his hands joined and raised to his 
breast, exhibiting the appearance of reverence and attention. The monitor: 
then take their position in front of the other boys, and commence, in a loud 
voice, the repetition of the alphabet, making a pause between every two letters, 
during which pause the whole school simultaneously repeat what the moni- 
tors have just dictated. In this way,they proceed through the alphabet, anc 
various combinations of the vowels and consonants, till the whole is fixed in the 
memory. ‘hus the monitors and sand-boards supply the place of books, and the 
writing and repetition of a whole class at once, from dictation, supersede the ne 
cessity of the master’s attending separately to each individual. 

When, in this manner, the boys have learned the alphabet, and the various 
combination of the letters, (which amount to about eleven hundred, ) they ther pro- 
ceed tothe arithmetical tables, which are much more extensive and minute thar 
ours. ‘hese also are learned in the manner above described; viz. by first writing 
them from dictation on the sand-board, and then repeating them alter the moni- 
tor. While they are committing these tables to memory, they perform a few ex- 
amplesin the simple ruies of arithmetic, and also in some instances, practice the 

copying of letters, stories, &c. cn peper, which they eccasicnally read te the mas- 
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ter. These exercises, together with repeating daily after the raonitors some 
miserable and indecent rhymes in praise of their gods, and committing to mem- 
ory some Sungskrit s/dokes, or verses, of which they know not the meaning, 
comprise the whole system of school education, as it exists at present among the 
Hindoos. We speak with more particular reference to that part of the country, 
which has fallen under our immediate notice; but from credible information from 
different parts of India, we have little hesitation in saying, that the above re- 
marks admit of a general application to the Hindoo schools throughout the 
country. 

From these facts itis obvious, that while the Hindoo system of communicating 
instruction is admirably adapted to the condition of the people, (poor as they are 
and destitute of printed books,) yet the degree of knowledge, which a Hindoo 
youth acquires at school is extremely small. It is in fact but little more than a 
knowledge of the alphabet and of the mere rudiments of arithmetic. Reading is 
quite neglected; and of orthography, grammar, geography, astronomy, and his- 
tory, they learn nothing at all. No wonder, therefore, that we seldom find, even 
among those who consider themselves as well educated, a man who can read 
with any tolerable degree of propriety. 

Nor is it difficult to account for the ridiculous notions, which even the better 
sort of people, in this country entertain with respect to things that children 
among you can comprehend, and explain. In their poetical romances, called 
foorans, the people learn every thing that is absurd and monstrous, with respect 
to history, geography, and astronomy; as for instance, thatthe worid has ex- 
isted millions of ages; that the earth is supported on the head of an immense 
snake; and is encompassed with seven seas, one of which isa seaof milk; that 
the river Ganges comes down from heaven, and runs through a cow’s mouth; that 
Rahoo and Catoo,two huge demons, rise up at regular periods, before the sun 
and moon,to contend with them, and thus occasion eclipses. ‘These, and a 
thousand other things equally ridiculous, are firmly believed even by many of the 
Bramins themselves, and much more so by the common people. 

The avidity with which these monstrous notions, respecting the objects and 
phenomena of nature, are embraced, shews that the human mind cannot and 
will not remain vacant; if it is not illuminated with truth, it will be filled with 
darkness and error. 

With respect to moral and religious instruction, all that is learned in a Hindos 
school is altogether worse than nothing. Gunfruttee, Hunamunt, Suruswatee, 
Brama, Vishnu, Mahadave: these, and the names of a hundred other heathen 
gods, are familiar as household words, in the mouth of the little Llindoo school- 
boy: but of the Qne God, who made, upholds, and governs all things; who is holy, 
just, and merciful: the boy hears nothing, and knows nothing. Nor is he taught 
to love and reverence truth, integrity, and purity, norto abhor and shun false- 
hood, dishonesty, and vicious pieasure. The art of getting rupees is all in all 
witha Hindeo. If his son does but learn at school what pertaiis to this art, he 
is satisfied, 

Enough has been saidto shew the great want of even common instruction 
among the nativesof this country, and the necessity of greatly impreving their 
schoo] system, in order to give them any tolerable degree of useful knowledge. 
We have accordingly endeavored, as fast as was Consistent with prudence, to in- 
troduce a better system into the schools which we have established. ‘lo reform 
them all at once was impracticable; besides, if it could have been done, a sud- 
den change would probably have exciied so much prejudice, as to defeat our ob- 
ject. Considerable progress, however, has been made in the introduction of 
improvements, and in the removal of objectionable practices. The daily prac- 
tice of celebrating the praises of heathen gods, which we found i the schools at 
lirst, has been discountenanced by us; and, though we sometimes detect the mas- 
ters in this practice, yet they do not do it openly in our presence, as they did at 
first, and we have reason to hope, that we shall be able shortly to eradicate this 
¢vil wholly from all the schools under our care. In the mean time, we are en- 
deavoring to lead the children and their mastcrs to the knowledge and worsbip 
of the true Ged. ‘The ten commandments, a Christian hymn, some sclect scn- 
kences of Scripture, and cther moral lessons, are Gaily repeated in all our schools 
in the Mahratta language. ‘Che Gospel of Matthew now in the press, will, 
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as soon as it is completed, be put into the hands of all the boys, who can req, 
[This has been done several mounths ago. } 

It is a principal object with us, toteachthe rising generation the art of reading ani 
particularly the reading of printed books. Without this, the translation and Printins 
of the Holy Scriptures would be of little avail; for at present reading,and especia) 
ly the reading of printed books, is not the practice of the natives of this count,, 
‘There are but few, who think of reading for themselves; if they wish for instry¢. 
tion or amusement, they have another more learned than themselves to read ay) 
expound to them; and even then it is done badly enough. 

For the want of printed books, we have not yet been able to introduce reag. 
ing into ourschools to any great extent. This difficulty will soon be remove; 
The Gospel of Matthew, divided into chapters and verses, will furnish a yer, 
convenient reading book, by means of which. in the course of a few months, sey. 
eral hundred boys may be taught to read with more ease and propriety than eye, 
their masters at present can do. At the same time, this portion of Scripture wil] fuy. 
nish the heaihen youth with a perfect c ntrasi to the silly and corrupt stories, which 
abound in their own books. Besides reading, writing, and aritlimetic, we hope 
before long, to introduce into the schools the rudiments of some of the other use. 
ful sciences, usually taught in our common schools at home; but before this cay 
be done, some elementary books must be prepared and printed in the Mahratt 
anguage. 

With respect to the method of teaching we have hitherto left the masters ig 
the undisturbed possession of their old system; and we shall probably find this 
system, with a few trifling alterations, the best that can be devised for commv- 
nicating the rudiments of Knowledge to a numerous and poor people. According 
to this plan, one master can teach .s many children as can generally be assem- 
hled in one place, which, on an average, will not exceed one hundred. 


The wages of the master a month, is 15 Rupees. 
Rent of the school room, S do. 
Allow for books, &c. 2 do. 
Total monthly expense, 20 


According to this estimate the annual expense of teaching one hundred hez- 
then children in this place, is only about $120. 

It is deserving of consideration, whether it would not be expedient to erect ser: 
eral small and cheap houses, for the accommodation of the largest and most cen- 
tral schools. These buildings would, for some time to come, answer the double 
purpose of school houses and meeting houses. Asa general thing, however, it 
will undoubtedly be attended with less expense to rent a house or room for the 
purpose. 

Though it will appear, by what has been said, that our schools are under the 
immediate care of native masters, yet it must not be supposed, that masters are 
left to teach what they please. We make it a practice to visit each of the 
schools almost every day, and to see that the teachers obey our directions. We 
also instruct the children more or Jess ourselves. 


FOREIGN MISSION SCILOOL. 


Tue Christian public have felt a great interest in the establishment at Cornwall 
for the instruction of heathen youths, who may afford promise of becoming use- 
ful to their countrymen hereafter. ‘Che following letters will be perused with 
gratitude, when it is considered from what a state of ignorance and exposure 
these young men were taken, and what their present prospects are. The first 
is from George Prince Tamoree to his father Zamoree, who is king of several 
of the Sandwich islands. It is copied verbatim, from an open letter, written 


with his own hand, and enclosed to theeditor. lt was accompanied by a request 
that it might be put on board a vessel about to sail from Boston to the Paciftc, 


and that a good copy of the English Bible might be sent with it. Zamorce 1s 
said, by our mariners who touch at ./fooi, the island of his residence, to under 
stand English, so as te converse on common subj«cts. 
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(Copy.) 
Lornwall, Connecticut, United States of America. 

Respected Parents 

I feel it my indispensable duty to write to you, whenever a favorable oppor- 
tynity presents. I would therefore improve the present, It will give you pleas- 
yre to hear, that I am still in existence. ’ My long absence has perhaps led you, 
jear father, to apprehend that I had quitted the stage of life; or had been com- 
mitted to some kind of imprisonment. ‘This is not the case, as I trust you have 
jearned from my former letter by Capt. Davis. 

In that letter I gave you some particulars of my past life which I shall not 
here repeat. But I can assure you, that I am now in a verv flourishing situation; 
and that I hope soon to embrace tke sighing bosom of an affectionate father. A 
great many of the American e@ood people are daily hel,ing me; they give me 
many things to render my situation comfortable, for which I have reason to bless 
that God, of whom you, dear Sir, have as yet, I suppose, but little knowledge. 

Honored Father, I expect that some of the good people of America, that love 
this holy God, will come and explain him te you, when I return. I might come, 
instead of writing; but the good Christians here, who love this true God, wish 
me to stay and get a better knowledge of the American language, and to read it, 
chat I may be useful to you, and to my benighted countrymen hereafter. I do, 
however, intend to come in about twenty moons, or two years. Then I shall 
expect to spend the remaining part of my declining and fleeting years with you. 
But if this grest Creator of the universe should see fit to cut me down in the 
morning of my days, I should then never see you here on earth. But we must 
hereafter meet at the tremendous bar of this pure and holy God, and by him we 
must be judged according to the deeds done here in the body: and if we are found 
to be the friends of him, and have faithfully served him while on earth, our future 
happiness will be far beyond what we can comprehend. But if we are found to 
be haters of him, and have never loved his glorious cause, but have opposed his 
divine commands, we shall suffer the consequences of his displeasure forever. 
But my fond hopes are, that this gracious and all wise God will be pleased to pro- 
long my frail life, that I may be permitted to meet you again in this world. It is 
only on him that I can rely; for in him we live, and move, and have our being. 
It is God that causes the sun to rise, to give us light by day, and the moon to give 
light by night. ‘This is the God that made 4/001, Woahoo, Owhyhee, and all the 
islands of the sea. He also created the mighty deep, America, England, China 
and Otaheite. Itis by his assistance that mooce, or ships, swim on the surface ot 
the great waters. QO! I cannot describe to you the goodness of this ever-living, 
and ever-blessed Jehovah; for the knowledge I have of him is very imperfect. [I 
therefore speak of those things only which I have experienced of his kindness 
to me, and which I have read in his Holy Bible, which contains whollv the excel- 
iency of God. ‘These I will endeavor to point out, as far as it is in my power. 

I have mentioned his great goodness towards me in raising up friends to sup- 
port me, and that he is a most exalted and glorious God,—the holy, wise, and 
blessed Creator of the universe. The gods of /ooi and Woahoo, are no gods; 
they are formed by men’s hands, and can neither see nor hear. But the true God 
is the Maker of all things. He reigned millions and millions of years before the 
world was made, and he will forever remain the same good, unchangeable God, 
through a never-ending eternity. There never was a beginning of this just and 
clorious Jehovah. He always existed. 

Permit me, my dear faiher, to speak freely to you about these things. I can- 
not forbear in respect to the true God. I think it my duty tolet you know what 
I have received from the good people of this country. Ido myself believe, that 
the God, whom they worship, is the Lord of Lords and King of Kings, and 
through him our mortal lives are continued. ‘This woaderful Being I hope is 
about to be your God,—your heavenly Father, and your everlasting Portion. 1 
sincerely hope, that he is soon to send showers of his Holy Spirit on .//o007, 
Owhyhee, and all those islands, and, through our instrumentality, will let you 
know, that he is God, and there is none else. 

The greatest and most wonderful goodness of Got I have not yet mentioned; 
for after the ruin of the fall of man, when there was no eye to pity, and no cre- 


atcd arm that could save, then he was pleased to send his Son, Jesus Christ, our 


Savior and our Releemer, to deliver us from our wretched and lost condition, and 
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564 Letter from Poofiohee at the Foreign Mission School. Dic 
to die for our sins. This Jesus descended from his seat of bliss, to this sinful and 
guilty world, and took upon him the form of a man, and went about doing goo. 
teaching heavenly and divine wisdom, undergoing the miseries of this life, the 
wrath of his heavenly Father, suffered the ignominious death of the cross,—ang 
all for our everlasting salvation. ‘This proves more clearly the kindness of God, 
Tt shows that his love to us is very great, notwithstanding our wickedness ang 
ingratitude towards him. And shall we not, dear father, love and serve such g 
God? We must, or he will forever banish us from his presence, and doom us to 
a miserable eternity. ©! then, may we be led to renounce all idol gods, which 
deluded mortals have formed, and worship the only living and true God. May 
we ever feel ourselves under the guidance and protection of the just, almighty 
Being, and depend on him altogether, and he will bless us in this world, and ip 
the world tocome. Let us give praise to none but Jehovah; for to him is due ajj 
praise, and honor, and glory forever. 

I hope when I return, I shall be able to explain to you farther the wonderfy] 
mysteries of God, and hope you will obtain the same knowledge with respect to 
the true God that } have. And when, dear father, your mind is enlightened, | 
have reason to think you will feel disposed to send something for the support of a 
school, where I am receiving knowledge with regard to this and the future world, 
In this school I have an American gentleman, who loves the true God, to teach 
me heavenly and divine things. Heisas a kind father to me in this country, and 
wishes me to be qualified toreturn, and to be a great blessing to you and to my 
poor country men. 

With this letter ITsend youa Bible, that blessed book, which the great God 
has given to mankind for their salvation. As I can now read it and understand 
it, I hope to be permitted, at some future time, to explain it to you; and hope you 
will be able to read it yourself; and that you will embrace that pure and holy 
religion which it contains, that your soul may be saved. 

I have now nothing to support me but the kindness of the good Christian peo- 
ple, who are instructing me at their own expense, and preparing me, as fast as 
they can, to return home and make you happy. And they are constantly praying 
to God for me, and for you. And mav their prayers be crowned with success, 
that we may land on Canaan’s happy shore. 

Farewell, dear father, and may God forever bless you. 

From your affectionate and distant son, G. P. TAMOREE. 
Letter of Poo pro-hee. 

The following lines were lately dictated by Pvo-fo-hee, one of the Otaheitan 
youths, and addressed to the Rev. Mr. Merwin, of New Haven, by whom this 
youth and his companion had been kindly received and sent to Cornwall. 


“My Dear Friend, 

I want to write you. J love you Mr. Merwin, very much. You very good 
man. You keep me, you bring me to the school. Me no understand English 
when Icome here. Meno like boardship. Me no understand Jesus Christ board 
ship. Me come here learn Jesus Christ very good. My heart no good. Me very 
bad man. Jesus Christ very good. Me love Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ love me. 
Me very great sinner. Me love missionaries. Me love to pray toGod every day, 
one, two,tnree. Me want Mr. Merwin pray for me, and all the school. 

I am your friend, STEPHEN POOPOHEE.” 


The following is a letter from Hunooree to one of his countrymen, who has 
resided at Boston for several years, and’ who has made a profession of Christian- 
itv which he adorns by an exemplary conduct. Our readers will call to mind the 
character and history of this youth and the others, as given annually in the 
account of the Foreign Mission School. 


Cornwail, Oct. 15, 1818. 
My Dear Benjamin Carhooa, 
I improve this opportunity to write tc you a letter. Jt is a long time since] 
saw you, when you were living in Boston. ‘he first time I came to Loston on the 
passage, I was very giad to see you my own countryman, and George, and Mr. 
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Ropes. He took care of me, and sent me to New Haven. I lived with Mr. 
Goourich three weeks. Ithen went to school toGuilford. I found there a Savior 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. I heard that Jesus Christ was the Son of God; that he 
came into the world to save lost sinners. I thought, O how good is Jesus Christ, 
to call sinners to repentance, aad to lead us into the way of holiness. He has 
promised his word must be among the heathen, and in all places. I thought the 
word of God in my mind often, and in my heart. Iam willing to go among the 
heathen, and tell them what Christ has done for our souls, and our salvation; and 
I will do his will, and not my own will. . 

“Q my dear Benjamin, do not forget the members of the Foreign Mission School 
in your prayers to our Father in heaven, when you are alone. Pray for me and 
our poor countrymen, who are now living in darkness, and know not the way of 
life and truth. 

“J will now tell you about these scholars in this school. There are now eleven 
scholars who we hope love the Lord Jesus, and eight more who we hope will sub- 
mit to him. 

“J wish you to give my love to Mr. Ropes, and let me know how he does. I 
hope you will write me a letter as soon as you can. I should be very glad to hear 
from you and Mr. Ropes. 

I am your frieid and countryman, Joun HonooreEE.” 


The following letter is from a youth, who reached our shores two years ago, 
and joined the school in Feb. 1817. At that time he did not know the alphabet, 
and could not speak English. It is addressed to a sister of Capt. Edes, who 
brought him to this country. ‘The hand writing is decent; the orthography 
pertect, 

Cornwall, Oct. 14, 1818. 
Dear Madam, 
Iam very glad to hear from you. I hope I learn some to read in the Bible. 
I love toread ia the New Testament. I learn very little. I hope to learn more. 
I hope I love to study. I hope I shall learn to write a better letter. I want te 
come and see you very much. I want to have you give my love to all my friends. 

Aid now I iove the dear Savior, because he shows me the way of life by his 
word. I would thank you and all my Christian friends to pray for me. Iam 
very glad Iam in the hands of God. Ihopel love him. I hope I may love him 
more and more. 

Piease, dear Madam, to give my love to Capt. Edes, and to your mother, and 
Dr. Morse, and Mis. Morse, and all my Christian friends. I hope you will write 
to me a letter scon, and let me know where Capt. Edes is, and how he does. £ 
want Capt. Edes to write a letter to me. 

I am affectionately, your young friend, WILLIAM KuMMOOLAB. 
Miss M. E. 


JOURNAL OF THE MISSION AT BRAINERD. 
Continued from pr. 519. 


July 14, 1818. The Rev. John Joyce, on his way to the westward, left us this 
morning. We have been edified and comforted by the agreeable visit of this 
worthy brother, who staid with us three days. He expressed great satisfaction 
inthe school, and in the appearance of our congregation; and thought the Che- 
rokee nation opened as fine a field for the justice, or the charity, of the people of 
the United States, as was ever presented tothe eye of benevolence. He felt no 
small degree of assurance, that, if the directors of our national affairs could view 
the scene, as it appears to an eye-witness, government wonid immediately afford 
a very liberal support, not only for this school, but for others to be established on 
the same plan. He said his mind was so impressed with the importance of this 
subject, that he felt it an imperious duty to write to the Secretary of War, be- 
fore he left this place, and he delayed his journey half a day for that purpose. 
Brothers Hoyt and Butrick went out for the purpose of visiting Mr. Hicks, te 
comer with him on the concerns ot the school, Brether Butrick expects to go 
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as far as father Gambold’s, and perhaps spend a few days with a Cherokee in 
that neighborhood to get some instruction in the language. 

15. Brother H yt returned. He found Mr. Hicks deeply engaged for the 
welfare of his people, and had much interesting conversation with him on the 
subject of missions and schools, and their national concerns as connected with 
them. Mr. Hicks says, many of the people are verv anxious to receive instruc- 
tion, and this anxiety is increased from the conviction, that their very existence 
as a people depends uponit. ‘The experience of the last twenty years, in which 
they have turned their attention more to agriculture, and less to hunting, he 
says, has convinced them, that they can live much more comfortably by tilling 
their land, and raising stock, than they can in their old way. ‘They find, also, 
that their new way of living tends to increase their population, While they led 
a hunting lite, removing frm place to place in quest of game, through the whole 
winter, thus exposing their women and children to many privations and hard- 
ships, their numbers were constantly diminishing; but since they have provided 
houses for their women and children, where they can be warm, and have 
enough toeat, the whole year they are increasing like the white people. This 
remark re.pecting their increase, was intended to apply simply to those families, 
that have for several years pursued agriculture Mr. Hicks mentioned by name, 
several fainilies of this class, each consisting of a large number of young and 
healthy children. He thinks theirincrease, since Col. Meigs found by a census 
their population to be 12 000, has been equal to the whole Arkansas emigration; 
and if those now wishing to remain in the land of their fathers, may be permitied 
to do soin quietness and peace, and may also be favored with general instruction 
on the plan of the Board, there is reason to expect that their population will, at 
no very distant period, be sufficient to fill their whole country with farmers, 
mechanics, &c. He says, our school gives universal satisfaction. They only 
wish it were in our power to take more children. If school-masters could be 
sent by the Board to teach children where they could live at home, they would 
be well received. Healsosays, if this estabiishment can be so enlarged as to 
take more children. there will be no difficulty in bringing them from every part 
of the nation. 

A full blooded Cherokee girl, was this day brought by her mother for the 
purpose of entering the school. We told the mother, oy an interpreter, that the 
school was full, and we could take no more at present. She said one could 
make but little difference, and urged that we would receive her daughter; 
alleging, that she had brought her a great way, and very much wanted to have 
her instructed. We told her we had sent away some children, and it would give 
offence, if we should now take hers, as we had told the people we could admit 
no more at present, except a few that we had previously promised. With great 
quickness she caught at this, and said one of the missionaries had told her some 
time ago. that we would take her daughter whenever she would bring her. This 
was possibiy an artifice; but whether true or false, as we could not contradict 
her assertion, it afforded us the means of obviating any change of partiality, 
which might be brought against us for admitting this child, after others had been 
retused; and we consented to receive her. The mother having got over this 
difficulty, was immediately tried with another; the child was unwiiling tobe lett, 
and with the most bitter cries entreated her mother to take her back. ‘lhe mo- 
ther finding that words did not avail to quiet the child, brought her to submission 
by the rod, and then committing ber to our care, departed. 

is. Rev. Richard P. Cam, of the Methodist connexion, called to spend the 
Sabbath with us. 

Subdath 19, Congregation small; in the afternoon Mr. Cam preached from 
Rom. i, 15, 16. 

25. According to previous appointment, this day was set apart by the church 
as a day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer. Found it very profitable to wart 
on the Lord in this ordinance. 

Sabbath 26. A black man, servant of one of our Cherokee sisters, was bap- 
tised andreceived as a member and communicant In thischurch, Mr. Cam was 
present, preached, and united with us in the holy ordinance of the supper. The 
members which have been added from among this people, Consisting of five Che- 
rokees, three Africans, one white man, were ali present. he blessed Savior 
made one in the midst of us, and we liad a good day, 
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This evening our hearts were refreshed by the relation of one of our largest 
Cherokee girls. She had for some time past been very seriously impressed, and 
now ventured to state to us, that something more than a week ago, she experi- 
enced a great change in her views and feelings; and since that time had enter- 
tained a hope that the Lord had begun a good work inher soul, Froma variety 
ofcircumstances, we think there is reason to hope that it was so. Time may en- 
able us to judge with more certainty. This girl has ever been amiable in her 
deportment, and her talents are good. O that our gratitude may intrease, as do 
the mercies of our God! But in this we are greatly ceficient. 

Several Cherokees came from a distance on Saturday and kept Sabbath with 
us. We had much conversation with them by an interpreter. A discovery of 
the thick darkness that shrouded their minds was enough to make the benevo- 
lent heart bleed. With apparent seriousness and sincerity, they expressed their 
notions as follows: viz. 

That they had no expectations of any thing after death;—hat they seldom or 
never bestowed any thoughts on these things;—that they were not conscious of 
having everdone, said, or thought anv thing that was wrong or sinful; in short, 
they appeared as stupid, ignorant, and unconcerned as the beasts that perish; 
even destitute of that conscience which St. Paul speaks of, as ‘‘accusing or excus- 
ing.” Nor did all wecould say, though they gave usa patient hearing, and an- 
swered whenever a question was asked, appear to awaken any anxious inquiries 
on these momentous subjects. In respect to these persons, and some others with 
whom we have conversed, we might say in the language of the prophet, “Dark- 
ness hath covered the earth, and gross darkness the people.” But it is not thus 
with all the natives around us. Some of them are considerably enlightened. and 
feel the importance of receiving further instruction. Darkness itself cannot be 
perceived without some light. 

July 29. Fatherand mother Hoyt* set out for the settlements; he on business; 
she for her health. 

August 8. They returned. Her health has been improved by the journey. 
They were affectionately received and hospitably entertained by the way, and in 
the settlements. Father Hoyt preached on Saturday, and on the Sabbeth in two 
places, both within the bounds of a Presbyterian congregation. The Lord gave 
good success in ali the business contemplated, except in hiring laborers to com- 
plete our buildings, and dig a well. ‘These could not be obtained. 

Sabbath 9. We feel ourselves under renewed and increasing obligations of 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, for the hopeful appearances among our chil- 
dren. Several of them appear seriously and solemniy impressed with divine 
truth, and we have hope that two or three of them have been recently born of the 
Spirit. Itis no uncommon thing to hear these dear immortals, fervently pouring 
out their supplications to Gog, when they suppose no person to be in hearing; 
and often in their little circles praver and praise are heard. ‘This evening, one 
of the brethren passing by the house where the girls lodge, about 9 o’clock, heard 
them engaged in sovial prayer. Struck with the animated voice, and appropri- 
ate language of the speaker, he stopped; and on hearing further, supposed it to 
be one of the missionary sisters; and thought she had an unusual spirit of prayer, 
and fervent wrestlings with God. On entering the dwelling house, he was as- 
tonished to find all the sisters there, and imm: diately related what he had heard. 
It was from the mouth, or shall we say from the heart, of a Cherokee girl, about 
fourteen. She is one of the hopeful converts, and has lately returved with a 
younger sister, from a visit at their father’s. ‘hey say, they do not like tobe at 
home, because they have no prayers there. Being detained by rain a day or two, 
at their father’s house, after they expected to return, the youngest became quite 
impatient, and told her sister, the day before they returned, that she intended to 
set out the next day if it did rain; and the next morning persuaded her father to 
suffer them to retura, although the rain continued, and the distance Is about 25 
miles. 

How would it rejoice the hearts of the pious patrons of this institution, to sec 
these dear children, who but fur their benefactions might never have heard the 


* On account of the advanced age of Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt, compared with the other missian- 
aries, they are called father and mother. Their age is somewhatander 39 
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Gospel, now rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and esteeming it a privilege to leave father 
and mother to be with Christians. 

Sabbath 16. Amulatto gir! servant of a half breed Cherokee, was received to 
the church. 

17. A full blooded Cherokee, applying for admission to the school, was found 
able to spell correctly in words of 4 and 5 letters. He had been taught solely 
by black people, who had received instruction in our Sunday school. 

19. Col. Mc Kinne of Augusta, travelling westward, called and spent an 
hour in the school. He expressed great satisfaction in the appearance of the 
children; thought those who believe Indian reform impracticable, would change 
their opinion were they to witness the change already wrought in these pupils, 
and manifested his good will by a donation of fifty dollars. 

20. Brother and sister Hall returned from an agreeable visit to our dear friends 
at Spring place; and, on their way home, had an interesting interview with a 
number of the chiefs and warriors. They paid great respect to brother Hal} 
as a missionary; spoke highly of the school as beneficial to their nation; and ex- 
pressed many thanks to the good people, who were thus providing for the in- 
struction of their people. One of them, whohad been to Washington, and seen 
the President, said the President told him, the missionaries were good people, and 
they must treat them kindly. The Cherokee added with emphasis, ‘tand we 
shall.’ Sister Hall has received little or no benefit from this ride, which was 
taken solely for her health. 

25. One of our female scholars, a late hopeful convert,who had been home with. 
her sister on a visit, returned. The joy she manifested on getting back, evinced 
that she felt the Lord’s people to be her people, and considered that she had return- 
ed to her kindred and ker friends. She leit her sister to stay out the time assign- 
ed for her visit; but she could not be contented to stay any longer where they 
had no prayers. She had seen a great many kind relatives and friends, but could 
find no happiness there. She wanted to get back where she could attend prayer- 
meetings, and hear and talk abeut good things. ‘Is not thisa brand plucked 
out of the burning?” 

28. Brother Chamberlain went out for the purpose of visiting some families 
in Mr. Hicks’s neighborhood, and trying to collect the people in that quarter for 
meeting on the Sabbath. The place thought of for preaching is about 20 miles 
from Brainerd. Sister C. also went with him. 

Sefit. 4. Brother and sister Chamberlain returned. They were affectionatcly 
received in all the families they visited. Between 40 and 50 chiefly half breeds, 
who understand English, attended preaching on the Sabbath. All were atten- 
tive, and by request an appointment was made, for one of us to preach there 
again in two weeks. After sermon, Mr. Hicks repeated the substance of the 
discourse in Cherokee. 

We have. iad some trouble from one parent bringing a child, and the other 
taking it away, where the father and mother do not now live together. We 
have now three children, who were brought here by their father, (a half-breed 
of some eduCation,) who have two mothers, and neither of them has for some 
time lived with the father. He has another wife, and they have other hus- 
bands. The mother of two of them came for the purpose of taking them from 
the school, and told us the mother of the other was coming for her’s soon. The 
children were much grieved at the prospect of being taken from us; and we also 
were grieved on their account; for the mothers among this people, are consider- 
ed as having a right to the children, in preference to the father. Oneof the 
two, a girl about 13, we hope, has found the Savior. As she wept, and asked 
what she should do, we told her to ask God to make her mother willing to let her 
and her brother stay. As soon as the idea was suggested, she appeared to reccive 
comfort; went out, and no doubt complied with our advice. The next morning 
their mother said they might stay, she would only take the boy, who is about 9, 
for a few days on a visit. 

12. Brother Butrick went out for the purpose of fulfilling an appointment, of 
preaching to-morrow at the place where brother Chamberlain preached two 
weeks ago. Brother Hall went with him, expecting to returnon Monday. Itis 
expected, that brother Butrick would goon to preach a funeral sermon on ac- 
count of the late death of a daughter of achief, called the Ridge. ‘This is about 
60 miles south by east from Brainerd. 
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Sabbath, 13. Several persons manifested their delight in the public worship of 
God, by coming from two to seven miles in a very heavy storm of rain. 
some, Who formerly attended in almost all weather, now seldom attend. 

14th. Brother Hali returned. Notwithstanding the heavy rain, about 20 per- 
sons attended to hear brother B. and expressed a desire that preaching might 
be continued in thatplace. He therefore gave them encouragement, that one 
of the missionaries would attend every two weeks. 

We were this dayrefreshed by a letter from brother Kingsbury. He and 
brother and sister Williams have been preserved, in good health, though many 
around them are sick. On the 12th of August the first tree was cut on the 
place designed for their establishment. 

98th. This afternoon word was sent, that the little Osage captive was at a 
neighbor’s, 4 miles distant, and would be sent tous the first opportunity. Fa- 
ther Hoyt immediately went after her. 

On seeing the dear orphan, who appears to be four or five years. old, he di- 
rected her to be told in Cherokee, (for she does not understand English,) that he 
would beher father. She fixed her eyes with great earnestness upon him, about 
half a minute; and then, with a smile, reached him. her bonnet, as a token that 
she accepted the offer, and would go with him. Ashe took her on the horse be- 
fore him, she gave him some nuts, whieh she had in her hand, and leaned her 
head on his b.som, as if she had already found a father. She was very playful 
and talkative fora while, and then fell asleep, and slept most of the way tothe 
mission house. When first introduced to the family, she seemed a little surpris- 
ed on seeing so many gather around her; but the caildren beginning to talk to 
her ina language she understood, her cheerfulness immediately returned, and 
she appeared to be quite at home. Itis said she speaks the Cherokee language 
well, tor one of her age, though it is but little more than a year since her cap- 
tivity. 

It was understood,when brother Cornelius was here, that if obtained, she should 
be called Lyp1a CARTER, the name of the benevolent lady of Natchez, who con- 
tributed so liberally for her redemption. We call herby this name. Our feel- 
ings on the reception of this exiled orphan, may be more easily conceived than 
described. We feel ourselves bound, not only in duty, but by the feelings 
of our hearts, to train her as ano wn child. 

ARpD Hoyt, 
1).S. ButTricx, 
Wa. CHAMBERLAIN. 


DONATIONS 
TO THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN MISSIONS 
RECEIVED DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 18:8. 


Ovr readers will see, that we now enter upon a new plan of publishing donations. Though 
we have always given a complete list, down to within a short time of the publication of each, 
ntuaber of the Panoplist, complaints have been made by donors, in some instances, that they 
had not seen their remittances noticed in our pages. ‘hese complaints have commonly orig- 
inated from the fact, that the donors did not look for their remittances under the proper dates. 
ome embarrassment arose also trom the fact, that remittances were often divided, according 
to the direetions of donors, and a part put into the veneral fund and a part into the schoal 
iund, Sumetimes donations have been delayed in the hands of persons to whom they were 
committed for conveyance tothe Treasury. This has arisen from the want of a proper oppor- 
tunity to transmit money. We wish it to be distinetly understood, that a/l donations have 
been published at least as soon as in the Panoplist of the month after they were received. We 
are not aware of a singie donation having been received, from the first organization of the 
Hoard till the period of the following list, whieh has not heen acknowledged m our pages. The 
very few errors, which the utmost eare will never exclude from periodical works, have always 
veen corrected as soon as discovered. 

Our present plan is, to arrange donatious, so far as practicable, in an alphabetical list of the 
names of places, from which the donations are received. Each number of the Panoplist will 
contain the list tor the preeeding month. When the places, from which donations are received, 
- not communicated, such donations will be classed together, at the close of the list, noder 
we dates when liey were received. 


Itis respectfully requested, that a memorandum may accompany every donation, specifying 
sum, the place from which the donation is sent, and the name of the person by who. 
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remitted. When remittances are acknowledged from females, as we cannot know, in all 
instances, whether they are married or unmarried, we shall invariably publish their names 
without prefixing either Mrs. or Miss; unless in cases, where the Christian name of the per. 
son remitting, is not communicated. 


Abington, Ms. Fem. Benev. Soc. by Mary Howe, - - - - $36 5 
Alstead, N. H. Fem. Cent Soc. by Ennice Lankton, Treas. - - - 1297 
Bath, N.H. Fem. Cent Soc. by the Rev. David Sutherland, $10 00 

Thr ee little girls, for ed. hea. children, e . . - 3 00—-.15 09 
Bennington, Ver. Fem. Mite Soc. by Susan Strong, . - 24 25 
Beverly, Ms. Monthly Concert tor prayer, by the Rev. D. Oliphant, - - 566 
Billerica, Ms. Religious Reading Circle of females, by a seam - - 12 35 
Bluehil!, Me. Rev. J. Fisher, for the Cherokee sehvol, - 2 00 
Boston, Ms. Monthly Concert of the Old South and Park Street churches, for the 

mission to Jerusalem, : - - . 54 84 
Boylston, Ms. Fem. For. Mission Soc. by Polly Hastings, Treas. - - - 3073 
Braintree, Ms. Evang. Soe. - - - - . : 5 50 

Monthly Concert for prayer, - - - : - - 7 17——-12 67 
Bridgeport, Con. Mary Jones, for hea. children, - - - 1 50 

Mrs. Hawley, $1; Miss Lockwood, $1; Mrs. Beach, 50ets. 2 50 


Several female members of the Rev. Vir. Waterman’s church, 95 —-—4 95 
Braiiledorough, Ver. Fem. Char. Soc. in the east parish, eollected at the monthly 


concert, for the Cherokee mission, by Electa W. Green, - 17 00 
Brookfield, Ver. Gentlemen’s Society for ed. hea. children, by the Rev. Elijah 

Lyman, Secretary, — - - - - - . - 25 00 

The Juven. Fem. Soc. in do. - - . . » - 11 0OO—-36 09 


ae dollars of this sum are for educating a heathen child named Extsa# 

YMAN. 

Buckland, Ms. Fem. Cent Soc by Mrs. Jones, 20 00 

Butternuts, Otsego county, N. ¥Y Soe. of young females, by Messrs. Dodge & Say re, 812 

Carjisie, N. ¥. Female Missionary Society, by - Rev. Cornelius Mar shall, 28 00 
Donation from Mr Marshall, - ° 2 VU—-30 00 


Chelmsford. Ms. Heath. School Soc. by Luey By am, Treas. - - - 1200 
Young manin do. by Mr. W. P. Kendrick, - - . 29 
Concord, Ms. a friend of missions, ° . - 3.00 
Conway, Ms. Young Men’s Char. Soe. for the Chesskeee, - - $3 00 
Cornish, N. H. Collection in the Rey. J. Rowell’s agen, - - 16 86 
Judith Chase’s school, . - - 1 00 
Cornwall, Con. Lady, for For. Mission School, by Vir. L. Dwight, - 50 


Gentleman, for do 50 ets.; Young lady, obtained by folding tracts, 50cts. 1 00——-1 50 
Cutchogue, L. I. Rev. Lathrop Thomson, of which $1 is fur the Cherokees, 8 34 


Friend of missions, antici,ated new year’s gilt, - - 1 66—10 00 
Dracut, Ms. Monthly concert for prayer, . - - . 5 17 
Danvers, Ms. Jordan Lodge, tor a child in Ceylon, named Jornpan Lopes, 24 paymt, — 30) 00 
Fairhaven, Ms. Mite box of Mr. Ansel Jenne, - - - 1 10 
Falmouth, Ms. The For Mission Soc by Mr. Thacher Lewis, Treas. - 34 00 
fitchburg, Ms. Mrs. Farwell, - - - - » 45 
Franklin, N. Y. Collection in a catechetical school, for the education of heathen 

children in India, - - - - - 2 45 

Contribution in the church ant society, - - - 10 73—--15 18 
Greenfield, Ms. Little girl, by the Rev. P. Fisk, - - 52 
Hadley Farms, Ms. Charitable Soc. by N. Coolidge, j jun. Treas. 18 34 

Female in do. for transiating the Scriptures, : 2 30——-20 64 
Halifix, Ver. Fem. Char. Soc. by Meliseent S. \\ ood, Tr reas. - - 3U 00 
Hardwick, es Craftsbury, and Walden, Ver. monthly concert for 

prayer, - - - - - - . 10) 27 

Elnathan Strong, Esq. . ° - . 5 WU—--15 27 
ariford, Con. Seeding Circle of young ladic S, the avails of their industry, for the 

school at Brainerd, by. Miss Huntley, - : : : 28 00 

Young ladies in Miss Huntley’s school in Hartford, for the same object, 2 00—--40 00 
Herkimer, N. ¥. Fem. Missionary Soc. by the Rev. Dr. — - - 1@ 00 
Hopkinton, Ms. From a school, - - - 150 
Ipswich, Ms. Fem. Mis. Soc. in the second parish, by the tev. : Mr. Crow ell, 30 00 
Aingston, N.Y. From people of color, who attend a ‘Sabbath school, : - 2 WO 
ditchfield, Con. Part ot the avails of a chaise presented by Sarah Pieree, for ed. 

hea. children at Boinbay, . - - - - - 20 00 

A charity box kept by a gentleman, ‘ : . - 4&4 OU—--24 00 
Littleton, Ms. Mon thiv concert for ge: er, ° ° : - 5 SI 

Young ladies in one family, - : : - 1 88 


Three other ladies, by Mr. W. P. Ke ndrick, - L 55——- -9 ° 
Locke, N.Y. Rey. Joshvea De an, e . . o é ° - {is 
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Longmeadow, Ms. Fem. Cent. Soc. for the Cherokee mission, by Hannah Ely, 
. . ° ° 50 00 


Secretary, “ E ¥ - 

A charity box kept by Lucy B.Storrs, indo. —- é ‘ - 2 00-—-52 00 
Marblehead, Ms. Monthly concert in the Rev. Mr. Dana’s society, 3 00 

ey. John Bartlett, an annual payment, - - - - 2 00——-5 00 
Marlborough, Ver. From a revelutionary pensioner, by the Rev. E.U.Newton, 3 00 

Mrs. Smith’s school, District No.7, tor the For. Mis. School, 1 00——-4 00 
‘Middlebury, Ver. ‘Iwo little boys, for the ed. of hea. child. by Mr. R. B. Patton, 2 00 
Monson, Ms. (and neighboring towns,) Union Char. Soc. by George Bliss, jun. 

Esq. Treas. ef) r= - - - - - 64 50 
Montague, Ms. A contribution, by the Rev. Pliny Fisk, - : . 7 39 
YVewburyport, Ms. Au anknown person, for missions to the American Indians, by 

Mr. S. Tenney, - - - ° e 50 OO 

Three ladies in do. for the chapel at Bombay, : - . 6 00 

A young female in indigent circumstances, a ten-dollar bill, half of which is 

tor the Mass. Miss. Society, by Capt. John Pearson,  _% - - 5 00——6i 006 
Newport, N. H. Three individuals, by Judith Chase, - - - 3 14 
Vorwich, Con. A little girl, saved from presents, &c. by the Rev. Miron 

Winslow, - - - - - - 1 00 

Susan Sophia Cleveland, of do. for hea. children, - - 5U---—1 50 
Orleans, Ms. Fem. Mis. Soc. by Maria Johnson, Treas. - : 48 38 
Pittsfield, Ms. Mercy Partridge, for school fund, by J. Brewer, - - 2 00 
Pomfret, Ver. An aged female friend of missions, by Mr. Tenney, - 5 00 
Potsdam, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. Fem. For. Mis. Soc. * : 10 00 
Richmond, Ms. A lady, : : - - - - 59 
Rochester, Ms. Monthly concert in the Rev. Oliver Cobb’s society, by Deacon 

Haskell, ‘ : , : . é 8 90 

The Heathen’s Friend Soc. by Hope Haskell, Treas. : 7 0O—--15 90 
Rockingham, (Co.) N. HM. Char. Soc. by J. Burley Hill, Treas. for a child to be 

named IsnazL W. Putnam, the second semi-annual payment, 15 00 

For Foreign Missions, - - - - - $5 00—--50 00 
Saco, Me. From Matilda Sewall and Olive Sewall, - . ° 2 00 
Salem, Ms. Collectionin the Tabernacle church atthe ordination of the missionaries, 172 47 

Mr. John B. Lawrence, tor the education of a child in Ceylon, - - il 00 

The Juvenile Beneficent Society, for ed. a child in Ceylon, to be named Joan B. 

Lawkenck, by N. Adams, Treas. — - - - . - 12 00 


Salisbury, Con. Ladies’ Association for educating heathen children, by Betsey 





Scoville, Treas. : : : - - - 37 20 
The Gentlemen’s Ass. for ed. hea. youth in India, by Dea. Milo Lee, 26 59—--63 79 
South Reading, Ms. for Amer. Ind. by the Rev. Pliny Fisk, - : 14 06 

St. Johnsbury, Ver. Monthly concert of prayer, = - : - 1442 
An individual, - - - - - i 58——-16 00 
Stoddard, N.H. Subseribers, for ed. hea. children, by the Rev. J. Robinson, 14 25 
Steneham, Ms. A friend of missions, by the Rev. H. Stevens, - - 1 00 
Stratford, Con. Severai individuals, by the Rev. Miron Winslow, : 4 50 
Tyringham, Ms. Fem. For. Miss. Soc. by Emily Dow, Treas. - ° 10 00 
Ware, Ms. (and neigboring towns) For. Miss. Soc. by Dea. Eli Snow, - 70 00 

HFiliamsburg, Ms. Female Assoc. for ed. a hea. child named Henay Lorp, 2d 
annual payment, by Lydia Graves, Treas. - - : - 30 00 
Windham, Ver. Fem. Cent. Soc. by Mrs. Kelly, Treas. . - - 15 00 
iVindsor, Vt. Fem. Ceat Soc. by the Rev. J. Robinson, - : $12 
Noy. 4. An unkaown person, the avails of aring, == : - - 1 00 
12. From Dea. Rich, for Foreign Missions, $2; For American Indians, $2, 4 00 

14. From Mrs. Houston, for ed. heath. children on this continent, 5 00 
From a Female Industrious Society, for the same object, - - 14 30—--19 50 
«5. From a female friend of missions, for the mission to Judea, . - 3 00 
9. From Mr.--——, e ° ° . - : 1 00 
Amount of donatious in November, 1,436 64 


A box, containing clothing and articles of domestic use, has been forwarded by ladies in 
Otsego, Hartwick, Middlefield, New-Berlin, Columbus, and Burlington, Otsego County, 
N. Y., for the mission among the Cherokees. The value of these articles was estimated at 
more than $90, 


ORDINATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


ON the 4th of November last, the Rev. Messrs. PLiny Fisk, LEVI SPAULDING, 
Miron WINSLow, and HENRY WoopWARD, were ordained to the sacred office 
Of missionaries to the heathen. The services were performed at the Taberna- 
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cle Church, in Salem, in the presence of a crowded audience. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Professor Stuart, of Andover; the consecrating prayer was 
made by the Rev. Protessor Porter; the address to the missionaries was deliver. 
ed by the Rev. Dri Worcester, and the right hand of fellowship by the Rev, Mr, 
Huntington of Boston. The introductory prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. O}j. 
phant, of Beverly, and the concluding prayer by the Rev. Mr. Emerson, of Salem. 
At the close of the exercises, the Lord’s supper was administered to a great 
number of communicants, who had convened on the occasion from many church- 
es. The whole scene was deeply impressive, and solemn; nor were there 
wanting considerations to make it joyful also. The sermon, address, and right 
hand of fellowship, were heard with great ard unmingled pleasure; and will be 
read with profit, as they have been published. The three first named mission- 
aries finished their theological course at Andover in September last. Mr. Wood- 
ward studied theology in the Seminary at Princeton. They had all previously 
received a collegiate.education. The Rev. ALFRED Finney, having been pre- 
viously ordained, was set apart asa missionary, and participated in the address, 
and the right hand of fellowship. 





HAMPSHIRE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 





THE 17th annual meeting of the Hampshire Missionary Society, was held at 
Northampton, Aug. 20, 1818. On this occasion a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. James Taylor, of Sunderland, from Jude 6, and a collection was taken in 
aid of the funds of the Society. 

From the Report of the Trustees made at this anniversary, it appears, that the 
active exertions of this excellent institution, have not diminished; nor has their 
success been less encouraging than in former years. We give one or two brief 
-extracts from the report, and must content ourselves with a short compendium 
of the facts it contains. 

“The missionary year, now brought to a close, is a renewed witness to God’s 
mercy and faithfulness to his waiting servants. With an eye of paternal regard, 
he has, looked upon-our labors of love to the souls of men. He his heard our 
prayers; directed our operations; owned and accepted the hberalities of his 
people; and sent an answer of peace. He has given fresh assurances that we 
shall never seek his face in vain; that our faith in his promises shall be confirmed 
and not return empty. 

‘By the unwearied liberalities of the members and patrons of the Society, the 
Trustees have been enabled to continue and extend their missionary operations, 
and to furnish the rich biessing of a preached Gospel to their destitute brethren 
of the new settlements. Through the munificent aids of pious females, the Holy 
Scriptures, and other Christian writings have been copiously furnished to our 
needy and destitute fellow-sinners, through the various fields of our missionary 
Jabor. How consoling the reflection tothe daughters of Zion, that they have 
had the blessed opportunity of imparting moral instruction an! saving knowl- 
edge tothose who were enveioped in spiritual darkness and delusion.” 

The Society, since the last Annual Report, has furnished one hundred and 
eivhiy-eight weeks of missionary labor. One hundred and twenty-eight weeks 
of additional service have been appointed, some of which have been already 
rendered; and the remainder is sconto be performed. Its missionaries have 
preached Seven hundred and eighty-one sermons; baptised twenty two adults, 
and one hundred and six children; have admitted sixty-one toa public pro- 
fession of religion, administered the holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
twenty-six times, and instituted twenty libraries. In addition to these labors, they 
have attended funerals, visited the sick, instructed and catechised the children 
in schools, attended many conferences, church-meetings, and meetings for 
prayer, taught from house to house, and have with care and attention distributed 
the many valuable books committed to their trust.” 

These labors have been performed in the District of Maine, in the counties 
of Virginia, which are situated west of the Allegany mountaiis, in the counties 
of Trumbull, Warren, and othcrs in Ohio; in the northern settlements of Penn- 
sylvania; in the destitute parts of New York, particularly St. Lawrence, aue 
Warren counties; and in yarious part of Vermont. 



















Extracts of a Leiter from Mr. Graves 















































PECUNIARY ACCOUNTS. 





liver. 
Mr. Expenditures. 
-Ol- FB paid to 12 Missionaries for services, - - - $1,715 81 
balem, - For books, . - a - - - . 835 95 7 
— For contingent expenses, loss by counterfeit bills, postage, &c. - 147 14 
hAUTCH-~ —_——— —— 
there F $2,698 90 | 
hright & Receipts. ! 
will be & . ¥rom collections, in congregations, and Female Associations, within the limits of | 
ISSION- Be =the Society, - . - - ’ $616 98 
Vood- F From individuals in do. - - - - 69 00 
lously F Received from the new settlements, = - - : ~ 974 61 | 
Npre- § From interest and dividends, - - : - - 388 94 
ldress, F = From books sold, and donations in books, . - 253 53 
| Received after the preceding annual audit, but published in the preceding 
| report, - - - - - - 393 62 
, $2,096 63 
eld at _ he number of books, tracts, and other pamplets, distributed since the preceding : 
by the | annual report, is 4,094; of which 617 were bounc volumes. ) 
ken in | 
at the MISSION AT BOMBAY. 
| their 
> brief |  —sBy the ship Cicero, Capt. Edes, letters have been received from the missionaries 


ndium at Bombay, down to abuut the middle of July last. ‘The various plans of the es- 





- tablishment were advancing, in a regular manner, and nothing of particular in- 
God’s F terest had transpired since our last intelligence. My. Newell’s health had suf- 
gard, | fered from an attack of the liver-complaint, the common Gisease of hot climates; 
d our | but wasina state of improvement. The missionaries were generally well; and 
of his ' there was nothing particularly alarming in the case of Mr. Newell. 
at we Mr. Nichols states,in a letter to the Corresponding Secretary, that he had 
irmed dene considerable at the book-binding business, since his arrival; and that, with 
_ the assistance of workmen. a sufficient number of copies of Matthew’s Gospel, 
y, the and of Scripture tracts, had been done up for distribution. 
itions, 
thren Extracts of a Letter from the Rev. Allen Graves, to the Treasurer of the 
Holy A. BO. FE. 
oO our “Kinp Srr, Mahim,* July 10, 1818 
onary To the present date our circumstances have borne testimony to the abundant 
have eoudness of God in our behalf. We have both lately experienced a temporary 
now!1- iliness, such as has been almost universal among the natives around us, since the 
pis commencement of the rains. But we are mercifully restored; and, on the whole, 
} one have enjoyed a much greater share of health, than we had anticipated. 
veeks “T cannot gladden your heart by recounting conversions to Christ, or describ- 
ready ing one case of conviction, or careful inquiry after the truth. It is still cheering, 
have [= however, to consider, that no faithful labors or prayers can be lost;—that God 
lults, has the residue of the spirit, and all things will be ordered in infinite wisdom, 
pro- 5 As to myself, it will not be expected that I have begun regularly to preach the 
Pper, _ Gospel. Iam able, however, as occasion offers, to present some truths to the 
they _ minds of the heathen, and sometimes to confute some shadowy arguments in favor 
dren | ofidolatry. I make such attempts with the Brahmin, who instructs us; withthe 
s for [a young men and boys, who are so friendly as to call upon us, and bring us little 
puted > presents; with those to whom I give copies of the tracts, and portions of Scrip- 

) ture which are printed; with those whom I see gathering their flowery offerings, | 
maties + &c. Butat present, it is by no means expedient to devote time purposely from ! 
a » the study of the language. Mrs. G. has closed her school for the present, because 

seme | 
, auc . * It will be reeolleeted, that ahim is about six miles from the residence ofthe other mis- 


Stouaries, and on the nerthern part of the islard of Bomber 











574 Extract of a Letter fron Mrs. Newell. Dec, 
it seemed to interfere too much with her health, and the attainment of the lan- 
cuace; both of which are indispensable in order to enjoy a prospect of much 
usefulness. 

“The Portuguese Catholics here are surprisingly ignorant and vicious; many 
of them are violently opposed to readiag the Scriptures, and to having them at 
all diffused among the Hindoos. The priests expressly prohibit the Catholics 
from reading the Scriptures, especially the only Portuguese translation which 
can be had. Yet some will receive and read them; and some will ask for copies 
of their own accord; so that I have distributed about twenty, having received 
them irom the Bombay Bible Society, and they from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

“Servants are so plenty here, that English people seem willing that everything 
should be done by the hardest. Hence mortars are used for coffee mills, and a 
bunch of wreathed leaves, a foot and a half in length, for brooms. Water is 
drawn from deep wells and ¢anks, (if not by the Persian wheel, a valuable, though 
‘ancient invention,) by hand, with a simple bucket and rope, which doubtless con- 
stitute the Antlema of the New Testament. Grinding is performed by one or two 
women ata hand-mill. Numerous and heavy articles are often transported to a 
considerable distance on the heads or shoulders of even female coolies.* Grain 
is cleaned by means of little fans eighteen inches square. Ground is often wrought 
with the mattock, or, if plowed, with a piece of plated wood, amounting to a sim- 
ple teoth. Many carpenters are yet without the use of a handsaw or an auger; 
and most artizans, notwithstanding what has been said of hereditary perfection, 
are mere bunglers. But probably you know more of these things than I could 
teli you. Astothe questions you proposed in Charlestown, I must still request 
a further delay, till 1 am better prepared to answer them. I hope you will ever 
pray, that I may be more attentive and concerned forthe souls of the heathen 
than any thing else; and far more than I ever yet have been.” 


Extract of a letter from Mrs. Newell to a female friend. 
After regretting, that she had so little time for writing letters, Mrs. N. thus 
alludes to a topic, on which she would gladly have expatiated at length. 

“TI would say much on the subject of active exertion for perishing immortals; 
I would speak the sentiments of my heart, and say all in my power to encourage 
it. Yes, most earnestly do I say, go on, go on. You have every possible facility 
for doing much; every thing weighty and important to urge vou forward; and 
the sure promise of Jehovah to give you confidence. You may do much for poor 
dying heathens; many may rise up at the judgment, and call you blessed, 
though you never see thew faces in the flesh. And could you witness those idol- 
atrous scenes, which have caused my spirit almost to faint within me, I am sure 
you would return to the chamber of social devotion, with the wrestling spirit ot 
Jacob; you'w ould plead with God; you would plead with those who profess to 
love the Lord; you would plead with the unthinking multitude; you would in- 
deed, the grace of God enabling yeu, do with your might. No excuse for neg- 
lecting these immortals would be thought of, and no exertion considered as too 
great. 

“We are here with these moving scenes before our eyes: but alas! we want more 
of the spirit of the Gospel. Tiough we daily witness that which is calculated 
to arouse every Christian sensibility, this barren land is most unfriendiy to the 
progress of vital piety. It is impossible to describe how much I feel the loss of 
Gospel privileges. ‘There is, I know, an holy Sabuath; but we see no traces of it 
without the limits of our own dwelling. Instead of the sound of “the church- 
going bell,” and instead of the devout assembly, the horrid din of idol music, 
pains the ear, and acrowd of ignorant deluded beings, going their daily rounds 
of servile drudgery, and degraded worship, is all that meets the eve. “These 
are depressing scenes. We can only lcok to God for strength to endure; and to 
heaven asour home. Sure it willbe joyful indeed to go from this dark corner 
of the world to the br'ght abodes of. bliss. Think not from these observations, 
that Iam now unhappy; far from it. Pray much for us, my friend. You may 
greatly comfort and assist us by your prayers and communications, Pray much 
for these poor heathens. We may be fcllow-laborers in this great cause, though 
separated by the wide ocean.” 
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1918. Extracts ofa Letter from the Rev. B. C. Meigs to the Treasurer. $775 


MISSION IN CEYLON. 


By the Cicero from Bombay letters have been received from the missionaries in 
Ceylon, as late as June 21. The official letter to the Corresponding Secretary 
has not come to hand, though sent in duplicate, by different ports of India. It 
appears, however, from other letters that Messrs. Wairen and Richards had 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to the restoration of their health, 
Recently a letter has been received from these bre:hren, by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, dated at the Cape on the 17th of July. In the former part of the 
voyage, the symptoms of both had very materially improve:; but ufier they 
came in sight of land, they were repeatedly driven out to ser, by cold and severe 
winds, and kept out of port 14 days, from the time they were ab ut to enter its 
mouth. ‘he season and climate probably very much resembled that of the 
capes of Virginia about the first of January. ‘They wrote with the utmost calm- 
ness and composure; but declined saying any thing as to the probability of their 
recovery; leaging that subject to the discretion of the Rev. Mr. Thorn, with 
whose character, as a missionary in Sout) Africa, our readers are acquainted. 
This excellent friend of missions and of good men, wrote an accompanying let- 
ter,ian Which he speaks in high terms of the piety and resignation of Messrs. W. 
and R.; states that every thing would be done to render them comiortable; 
but gives us noreason to hope tor their recovery. Three physicians had met to 
consult on their case, the day after their arrival. ‘They appeared to think the 
recovery of Mr. Richards barely possible; but of Mr. Warren's restoration they 
gave not the slightest encouragement. ‘Though this intelligence is melancholy, 
it is attended with precious consolations, The character which these missiona- 
ries sustained at Andover, while pursuing their theological course; at Philadel- 
phia while attending medical lectures; on their voyage to the east; and while 
resident at Columbo and in Jaffnapatam, is such as to give unmingled delight ta 
the friends of missions. ‘They were lovely in their lives;” and, it will probably 
be added, “in their deaths they were not divided.” 


Extracts of a Letter from the Rev. B.C. Meigs to the Treasurer, 

“As we have so lately written to Dr. Worcester, I have not iiuch to add that 
is new, respecting the state of the mission. I am very happy to inform you, ihat the 
letters sent out for us by the Cicero, arrived here last Monday evening the 15th. 
We were highly gratified with the perusal of Dr. Worcester’s letter; but distress- 
ed by the news, that he cannot inform us how soon any more missionaries will be 
sent out to our assistance. Surely we are dependant on the Lord of the harvest 
tosend forth laborers. I trust that this news causes me to feel my dependence 
more than ever, and the great nced of fervent perseveri g prayer on this subject. 
Truly the harvest here is great, and the laborers few. Are there not pious 
young men Who will listen to our call, and to the call of the destitute around us, 
and come over immediately to help us? 

“Thave been much encouraged of late by the prosperous condition of the 
schools under my superintendence. In these schools, two of which have been 
lately established, there are now 165 boys, most of whom are Miking very good 
progress in their studies, both in Tamul and English. Mrs. Meigs has the prin- 
cipal care of the school at our house, as it respects their Linglish studies. Sister 
Richards also visits the new school, which we have established in another part 
of Batticotta, and instructs them in English, and hears them repeat Dr. Watts’s 
catechism in Tamul. I should establish two more schools immediately, but ] do 
not Know how to superintend somany. J very much need a brocher to assist me, 

“I have just received a letter from the venerable Arch-deacon of Columbo,* 
who, among other things, writes: “J have ‘eceived a letter from the bishap of 
Calcutta, who states that he cannot come here during the presentyear, [have 
an official letter announcing the approach of four missionaries from the Church 
Missionary Society. One is for Jaffna, another for Trincomale, a third for Galle, 
and the fourth for Columbo, to have the mastership of the native college. ‘(heir 
names are Lambrick, Mayon, Ward, and Knight.” I sincerely rejoice in the ap- 
proach of these men. If one comes to Jaffna, he will undoubted}y be stationed in 
Jaffhapatam, and notin the country. 

“The anhappy war still rages in the interior. The nature of the warfare is 
very much like that with the Indians in America. There are no regular battlea; 
* The Rev. Mr, Twisleton. 
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576 Missionary Notice. 


no forts to be taken; an enemy that runs into almost impenctrable forests when 
an army approaches. 

“Sabbath evening, Juae 2Ist. In the morning of this day, most of the boys be. 
longing tothe two schools in Batticotta were present at family prayers. Soon 
after this the third school at Changane came, some of the boys from a distance of 
three miles. ‘The time between our morning prayer, and public worship in the 
forenoon, was spent in catechising the boys and hearing them read in the New 
Testament. When they were called into ourlarge room for public worship, | 
had the curiosity to couat them, as there were more than had ever attended at 
one time before. ‘There were one hundred and thirty-five boys present. Many 


of the little boys could not walk so great a distance. Tt was to me a very pleas- 
ing sigat to sec so many youths from among the heathen assembled for Christian 


instruction, and to unite in Christian worship. The thought occurred to me, 


that perhaps some of them would yet be employed in preaching Christ to their 
ignorant countrymen. I endeavored to preach to them in the most simple man- 
ner, explaining to them some of the first principles of religion. I often put 
questions to the most intelligent boys, and from their answers would take occa- 
sion still further to impress the truth upon their minds. In this way I gain and 
secure their attention; whereas, they will not listen to a regular sermon; and if 
they do, they cannot understand it. In preaching to them, one of my greatest 
difficuities is to bring my language to a level with their capacities. ‘We can, 
however, already see a visible improvement in many of them io understanding 
divine things. In the audience, besides our own family and the school, I haa 
about thirty of our neighbors. 

‘Inthe afcernoon, I preached as usual, in another part of Batticotta, toa 
much smaller audience than I had in the morning. This evening, after f:mily 
worship, I spent an hour in religious conversation and prayer with my interpret- 
er, schoolmaster, and a few large bovs, who belong to the school. From this 
statement you wiil have atolerably correct idea of my dutieson every Sabbath. 

“Yesterday I visited the school at Changane, and in the course of my remarks, 
J asked one of the boys, ifhe knew where people would go, when ‘they died?* 
He said, “to heaven.” ‘Will all men go to heaven?? “No; bad men will go to 
hell, and good men to heaven.” ‘Are all men sinners?’ “No.” ‘Have all these 
boys, your schoolmates, committed sin?’ “No.” ‘Well, which boy never com- 
mitted any sin? show himto me, I should like to see him.’ He looked round 
upon them all but did not attempt toselectany. He then confessed, upon being 
asked, that they had all been angry, had disobeved their parents, and done many 
other wicked things, which I enumerated. I then endeavored to discover if he 
had any idea of a way in which God could forgive sin, and found that he had not. 
T then endeavored to preach to them Jesus Christ as the way, the truth, and the 
life. You will recollect, dear Sir, that these schools are yet in their infancy. 
I hope to be able to vive you a better account of them before long.” 





MISSIONARY NOTICE, 


Tue Directors of the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Propet 
met at Northampton, Oct. 21, 1818. An appropriate sermon was preached, and 
a generous sum contributed for the benefit of the Seciety. ‘The Directors gen- 
erally attended, and acted with great harmony of feeling and sentiment, and dis- 
covered a Ceep and lively interest in the business on which they were convened. 
They were animated by the auspicious circumstances under which they met, and 
were excited to action with enlarged expectations of the benefits, which wil! 
probably arise from this benevolent institution. 

They appointed an Executive Committee to whom they entrusted the imme: 
diate management of their concerns. The Committee have taken some meas 
ures to Carry into effect the designs of their appointment, and they hope soon to 
be able to favor feeble churches and destitute par ishes with the labors of a Mis 
sionary. They will be thankful toany gentlemen, who will communicate tothem 
information, which may direct and assist them inthe discharge of the duties in- 
cumbent on them. The Conmittee would invite the earnest attention of the 
friends of religion and of man to the objects which are contemplated and pur- 
sucd by the Society. 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in pineend hei build it: ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh butin vain.” “Phe peo ple OF 
God will be sensible of the importance * fervent and peraever Ing praycr, that 
He will accompany the efforts of the Society with His special blessing. 
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